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F all the ſtudies purſued by man- 
() kind, hiſtory is generally allowed 


to be the moſt uſeful and enter- 
taining, eſpecially that of inter- 
nal commotions, as uſually diſplaying the 
greateſt exertion of the mental faculties. 
Yet what, after all, is even this branch of 
hiſtory, as handled by moſt writers, chiefly 
made up of, but the ſtruggles between 
knaves and madmen, followed by a diſci- 
plined rabble of flaves and fools; for the 
| wretched prerogative of trampling on the 

necks of their equals? How much more 
_ Intereſting muſt be the relation and diſcuf- 
ſion of thoſe means, by which both nations 
and individuals may improve their happi- 
X49 neſs, 
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neſs, not only without interfering with each 

other's intereſts, but to the great and uni- 

verſal benefit of all. And this, indeed, 

ſeems, now at laſt, to be pretty much the 
ſenſe of the moſt thinking part of man- 

kind, witneſs the good reception given to 


the works of BERKLEY, and ſome other 


modern writers on that ſubject, who have 


handled it- with a profoundneſs becoming 
philoſophers, and a ſpirit n of citizens 


of the . 


Box, ** all their „ and ſpi- 
rit, it does not appear, that any of thoſe 
writers have, at leaſt demonſtratively, point- 
ed out the primitive ſource of happineſs to 
ſtates, according to the nature, extent, and 
ſituation of their reſpective territories, For, 


though agriculture, manufactures, and com- 


merce are, all, allowed to be highly uſeful, 


and the two e particularly the firſt, 5 
abſolutely requiſite to the well - being of 
mankind in general, it has not, I think, 
been as yet demonſtrated, that they are 
not all equally objects of attention to 
every ſtate in particular. It has not been 
en proved, that it would be 

as 
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as prepoſterous in the Dutch to encourage 
agriculture above traffick, and in the Poles 
traffick above agriculture, and in the people 
of Geneva either above manufactures, as it 
would be in our government, for example, 
to offer premiums for raiſing the greateſt 
quantity of corn within the bills of mor- 

tality, or for inſtructing the greateſt num- 
ber of country boys in navigation and ac- 
compts, or for promoting agriculture and 
traffick within the liberties of ſuch a place 
as Mancheſter, too ſmall, and too remote 

from the channels of communication be- 
tween other places, to yield employment 
to any of her hands in either one or the 
other of theſe branches of buſineſs, and, 
therefore, fit only for acting that part in 
the body politic, which ſhe actually does, 
with ſo much advantage to herſelf, and to 
every other fellow-member. 


Bor I muſt here take notice, that by the 
word, traffick, I do not mean the buying 
from ſtrangers to ſell to fellow- ſubjects, or 
from fellow - ſubjects to ſell to ſtrangers; 
a branch of buſineſs in all places uſeful, 
and in many abſolutely eſſential to their 
| "MS + exiſtence. 
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exiſtence. What I mean by trafic, to adopt 
my author's meaning of that word, is the 


buying from ſtrangers to ſell to ſtrangers; 


that buſineſs, in ſhort, which is at preſent 
chiefly carried. on by the Dutch, as it was 
formerly by the Hanſe-towns, the Vene- 


tians, and the Genoeſe ; but without which, 


thank God, Great Britain can ſubſiſt better 
on her tillage and her manufactures, than 
it was ever poſſible for theſe ſtates to do 


on their extenſive traffick. Accordingly, 


though ſome writers of eminence have 
affected to conſider her as one of the greateſt 
trafficking nations in the, world, ſhe is, 
if we conſider things rightly, very far from 
being ſo, at leaft proportionably to her 
extent. She conſumes herſelf almoſt all 


her own imports, and of courſe exports little 


elſe but her own produce: ſuper-eminently 
happy in thus having within herſelf almoſt 
all the materials of her happineſs, at leaſt 
ſuch a redundancy of ſome, as eaſily to ob- 
tain in exchange what ſhe wants of others; 
ſuch an abundance of the moſt uſeful things, 
as to afford plentiful roots of that internal 
ſtrength fo neceſſary to keep out an enemy; 
ſuch a defect of ſome others, as cannot 

be 
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be ſupplied but by thoſe means, which, to 
iſlanders eſpecially, are requiſite to keep 
him at a diſtance, and withal maintain 
that correſpondence with the reſt of man- 
kind, without which the moſt civilized 
nations could not but in time relapſe into 
their primitive barbariſm. She is both 
miſtreſs and ſervant. Her own hands and 
lands ſupply her with all the neceſſaries, 
and almoſt all the conveniencies of life. 
She is, as a ſtate, in the ſame condition, 
that the prophet wiſhed to be as an in- 
dividual. She is neither poor, like ſome - 
petty trading ſtates, obliged to ſlave for 
others, and often tempted to oppreſs them; 
nor extravagantly opulent, like Mexico or 
Peru, which, by having it in their power 
to procure every thing by the labour. of 
| flaves, are enervated beyond the poſſibility 
of reſiſting any power that ſhould ſeriouſly 
attempt to enſlave themſelves; ſuppoſing 
them to be actually free, which, by the bye, 
is very far from being the caſe, 


Bur, to return. Some perſons may think, 
that ſuch obvious truths did not require to 
be demonſtrated ; but thoſe, who think fo, 


maſt, 
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muſt, ſurely, have read very few of our re- 
putedly. beſt authors upon trade and com- 
merce, moſt of whom, conſidering only the 
flouriſhing condition of ſome confined, tho 
well ſituated, trading ſtate, as more within 
their track, hold it forth as an univerſal 
example, and propoſe traffick as the only 
ſource of happineſs in every other, and con- 
ſequently the only object worth the legiſla- 
ture's attention in all, But theſe examples 
of theirs, upon which they ſhape all their 
flimſy arguments, not to ſpeak of the ar- 
guments themſelves, are refuted in the fol- 
lowing ſheets by other examples. We 
ſhall there find by the pictures of France 
at different periods, that, even making al- 
lowances for the ravages of war, ſhe could, 
in the beginning of the reign of Lewis XIV, 
when ſhe had no traffick, and very little 
commercial communication, at leaſt in her 
own bottoms, with other nations, boaſt, in 
conſequence of the ſuperior attention paid 
to agriculture, or rather the ſuperior eaſe 
her farmers were permitted to enjoy in 
point of taxes and military ſervice, a 
greater number of inhabitants, and a greater 
proportion of them happy, than we 

that 
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that monarch, at the inſtigation of Mon- 
fieur Colbert, endeavoured to make France 
another Holland, or rather the only ſeat 
of commerce and manufactures to the ex- 
cluſion of all the other nations of Europe; 
as though it were not, in a manner, impoſ- 
fible to render any very extenſive country, 
like France, as populous as Holland, by 
any other means than agriculture, which, 
in this wild project, was, however, totally 
overlooked, or rather ſacrificed to ſup- 
port it. And unleſs ſuch a country was 
cequally populous, how is it poſſible, that 
ſhe ſhould be . ee ſtrong in trade 
and nnn 


IT is this error, chiefly, with regard to 
France, that the author of the following 
economical table, and the FRIEND. OF 
MANKIND, Who has taken upon him to ex- 
plain that table, endeavour to refute. How 
they have acquitted themſelves of this taſk, 
we may gueſs by the encomiums beſtowed 
on their work by the foreign Journaliſts 
and Reviewers, and judge for ourſelves by 


examining it. But, though the reaſon- 
| ings employed for this purpoſe have, as I 


have 
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have already intimated, an eye chiefly, if 
not altogether, to France, they may be 
eaſily applied, affirmatively to every coun- 
try of an extenſive and fruitful ſoil, and 
negatively to every other, ſo as to conſti- 
tute an univerſal rule of conduct for all, 
Tas rule; however, the Marquis, I muſt 
own, has left open to ſome objections, 


eſpecially from thoſe who love the fine arts, 


as every man muſt to be allowed any pre- 
tenſions to thought and feeling. He inſiſts, 
that agriculture cannot poſſibly flouriſh in 
a country like France, unleſs the bulk of 
the inhabitants prefer the luxuries of ſub- 


ſiſtence to thoſe of decoration, commonly 


deemed the only ſupport of theſe arts. 
As, therefore, ſome readers may not be more 
tender in judging of his meaning,. than he 
has been guarded in exprefling it, I muſt 
beg leave to remark, that he is by no 
means for having the rich ſpend all their 
money in the purchaſe of the luxuries of 
ſubſiſtence, as at firſt fight one might be 
apt to conclude, inſtead of beſtowing part 
of it on the poor for the luxuries of deco- 
ration; ſince, the poor having mouths as 

well 
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well as the rich, the demand in both caſes 
muſt be the ſame on the farmer. He does 
not require that the conſumption of the 


firſt products ſhould be confined to any 
particular ſet of men; all he requires is, 


that they ſhould be conſumed. But con- 
ſumed, he apprehends; they never would, 
were a ſuperior taſte for the luxuries of 
decoration univerſally to prevail, even in 
towns and cities, ſince by ſuch numbers of 
people, in that caſe, confining themſelves 
to the purchaſe of manufactures, it would 
be impoſſible for the farmer to ſell the 
produce of his labours, and of courſe to 
pay his rent, the conſequence of which 
muſt naturally be an almoſt total ceſſation 


of agriculture, the deſtruction of the landed 


intereſt; and, to go a ſtep farther than my 
authors perhaps intended, an end of every 
ſublunary enjoyment worthy the wiſh of a 
rational being. 


Fo, not to ſpeak of that ſuper- eminently 
uſeful and entertaining employment which 
agriculture affords the mind of man, and 
which it ever affords in proportion as it is 
cultivated, what fine art is there, that 
| can 
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can yield the ſenſes half the ſatisfaction 
which they derive from agriculture? Can 
any ornaments, within the narrow bounds 
of our tenements, compare with thoſe dif- 
fuſible by agriculture over the immenſe 
face of nature? Nay, it is a queſtion, if 
theſe ornaments could fo much as ſubſiſt 
without it; for where, without agriculture, 
could the fine arts find either objects or 
atterns to work upon, ſince, if all were 
wildneſs, wildneſs would have no charms ? 
Beſides, it is not to be expected, that a 
taſte, however ſtrong, for the luxuries of 
decoration alone, ſhould ever occaſion thoſe + 
tempeſts in the human breaſt, thoſe buſtles 
in ſociety, thoſe ſtruggles between nature 
and art, which afford the nobleſt ſub- 
jets to the pencil, the chiſſel, and even 
the pen itſelf, to rank poetry and oratory 
among the fine arts? It may, therefore, be 
affirmed, that even good eating and drinking 
is but the laſt ſcene of a long ſeries of 
' pleaſures of a much higher order neceſſary 
to furniſh it; but for which, were it not 
for the ſake of the laſt, the generality of 
mankind would not, it may be preſumed, 
think it worth their while to take any 
pains, 
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pains. In what age, or country, for in- 
. ſtance, have thoſe moſt pleaſing arts of 
planting and plowing, of grazing cattle and 
feeding poultry, with all the other amuſing 
details of a country-life, been practiſed to any 
degree, merely to enliven the creation, per- 
fume the air, and give freſh and blooming 
looks, and an ever-youthful countenance, to 
the earth? No! in this reſpect, mankind 
is always a child. For, as it is often neceſ- 
ſary to inflict ſome ſmall evils on children 
to make them avoid great ones; fo is it 
neceſſary to hold out ſome coarſe enjoyments 


to mankind, to make it attend to thoſe of a 
refined nature. | 


Bur, allowing uncultivated nature alone 
ſufficient to ſupply the arts of decoration - 
with ſubjects and patterns, what would it 

ſignify, were the human fancy unable to 
operate properly upon them, And that 
this would be the caſe, without mankind's 
enjoying the luxuries, and conſequently 
cultivating the arts, of ſubſiſtence, is plain 
both from our own feelings and the example 
and authority even of thoſe, who have 
ſucceeded beſt in cultivating the arts of 
decoration. 


— 
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decoration. Not to ſpeak of all that phi- 
lanthropy of ſentiment, that hilarity of 
thought, that gaiety of countenance, that 
freedom of converſation, almoſt inſeparable 
from a plentiful table, and thoſe ſo hap- 
pily expreſſed. /zbera vina of Horace, as 
conſtituting in themſelves, in the opinion 
of the ſame poet, one of the moſt pleaſing 
ſubjects of verſe, what other ſubjects of 
verſe could be properly celebrated without 
it? According to Juvenal, Horace himſelf 
required to be brim-full to call upon the 
Muſes to any purpoſe ; and all Virgil's fire 
would have produced nothing but ſmoke, 
had he not enjoyed his ſhare of the con- 
veniencies of life. Nay, the Royal Pſalmiſt 
himſelf, though he declares, that, to ſee the 
glory of the Moſt Higheſt, he found it re- 
quiſite to appear before him as in a dry, 
barren, wild, and deſart land; yet a little 
lower in the ſame Pſalm he ſays, that, in 
praiſing and exalting even that glory, he 
found ſomething operate on his ſoul like 
marrow and fatneſs ; emphatically alluding 
to that material ſatiety ſo requiſite duly to 
deſcribe and celebrate all material ſubjects. 


LET 
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LeT us go a ſtep . and grant, 
that, without cultivating the arts of ſub- 
ſiſtence, the arts of decoration, and, if we 
may continue to conſider them as arts, thoſe 
tranſcendent ones of oratory and poetry, 
could ſubſiſt, to what purpoſe would it be, 
if mankind itſelf, for want of cultivating 
the arts of ſubſiſtence, ſhould decline by 
degrees, and at laſt ſet never to riſe again? 
To what purpoſe would colours be, if 
there were no eyes; or muſic, if there 
were no ears; or odours, if there were 
no organs of ſmell? Now, nothing can be 
plainer, than it is from obſervation, that 
| farmers: are the only claſs of people, who 
not only keep up their own numbers, but 
make amends for the ravages that happen in 
all the other claſſes of mankind, particularly 
thoſe employed in the arts of decoration. 
Hence it is, that ſo few families in the 
inland and ſecond-rate towns, even of Eng- 
land, can trace. their pedigrees three or 
four generations back, without finding 
themſelves in the fields. Hence it is, that, 
the arts of decoration being fo much cul- 
tivated in England, the cultivation of thoſe 
of ſubſiſtence, _—_ very great, is ſcarcely. 
b able 
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able to keep up our numbers; whereas in our 
North- American colonies, where few arts 
are known but thoſe of ſubſiſtence, the in- 
habitants, double, even independent of any 
acceſſions from abroad, every five and 
twenty or thirty years. Nor is it the num- 
ber of mankind alone, that would thus 
dwindle without the cultivation of the arts 
of ſubſiſtence; its powers and its beauties 
both mental and corporeal would infallibly 
ſuffer a proportionable decay. Farming 
is the only kind of life, in which every 
thing concurs, not only to encreaſe, but 
to improve the ſpecies, or at leaſt keep it 
up to its original ſtandard; open air; exer- 
ciſe of body and mind without exhauſtion; 
plenty without exceſs; a conſtant proſpect 
of the unceaſing operations of nature, the 
Almighty's handmaid, ſo well adapted to 
illuſtrate, and keep up the remembrance 
of, His own immediate operations in the 
grand works of creation and renovation, 
and thereby fill the mind with ſentiments 
of reſpect, love, and gratitude towards that 
all- perfect Being, and conſequently of bene 
volence to all thoſe, whom, from equal 
motives of goodneſs, he has choſen to be 

equally 
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equally ſharers of the ſame bleſſings; ad- 
vantages, which, however great in them- 
ſelves, muſt, in England, be greatly im- 
proved by the farmers conſciouſneſs of their 
enjoying a free intercourſe with all the 
other claſſes of the community ; and it is, 
no doubt, to this free intercourſe between 
the farming and the other claſſes of her 
inhabitants, that this happy country is in- 
debted for thoſe ſuperior excellencies af 
body and of mind, by which her children 
of all ranks are ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 
the children of every other, even thoſe 
| bleſſed, if any ſuch there are, with the 
ſame happy combination of ſun and foil, 
liberty and law, on the face of this terreſtrial 
globe. 

HOwWE VER neceſſary, therefore, agricul- 
ture may be to France, it is vaſtly more 
uſeful to England, ſince, though England, 
on account of the ſuperior number of her 
ports in proportion to her extent, can do 
better without agriculture than France, ſhe, 
on account of her happy conſtitution, re- 
ceives many more advantages from it. 
Agriculture, if, in ſome degree, more meat 

and 
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and drink to France than to England, is 


to England, in an almoſt infinite degree, 


more than to France, health and ſtrength, 
beauty and comelineſs, thought and ſpirit, 
induſtry and œconomy, bravery and be- 
nevolence, every ingredient, in ſhort, fitteſt 
to form the manufacturer and the artiſt, 
the mechanic and the merchant, the man 


of buſineſs and the man of letters, the 


philoſopher and the legiſlator, the friend 
as well as the maſter of mankind, Where- 
fore, O Engliſhmen, (I was going to ſay, 
at your peril, but I cannot help ſaying) as 
ye tender your own happineſs, that of 

your poſterity, and even that of mankind, 
look with an eye of ſuperlative compla- 
cency upon farming, and countenance and 


encourage hy every poſſible allowance of 


eaſe, profit, and honor, all thofe concerned 


in ſo greatly and fo univerſally beneficial a 
en. 
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This excellent work. f is the Ne plus ultra of the cecono- 


mical ſcience, the mot 3 important of all the ſciences. 4 


therefore, ſhould be read and diligently ſtudied by all 
thoſe, who are deſirous of acquiring juſt idea 

the real and imaginary riches of a ſtate; of thoroughly 
underſtanding the nature of circulation; of diſtinguiſhing 
expence from luxury ; of knowing what rank nominal 
values deſerve in political ſpeculations; and of deciding 
with juſtneſs concerning-the propriety of the ſeveral laws, 
cuſtoms, and regulations of a country. It is, in a manner, 


impoſſible to give any abſtract of a work, that is, itſelf, 


an abſtrat of principles and demonſtrations, which, 
handled as fully as they ought + to be, would alone ſuffice 
to fill valumes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


X%>X* UMAN ſcience, properly ſpeaking, _ 
H conſiſts in the knowledge of human 
XX affairs. Theſe lie all under our eyes, 
or within our reach, and the {ſimpleſt notions 
concerning them are the neareſt to truth ; 
but our underſtanding is weak, and too apt, 
when obliged to compare and combine its 
ideas, to give way under the burthen, and 
warp from its erect poſture, 


ART ſhould never interfere in our {ſearch 
after truth, but as an index to point her out, 
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or as a light to direct our notions in the purz 


ſuit of her „whenever the croud of relations 


between intereſts, remote from each other, 
happens todazzle and diſtract our underſtand- 
ing. But now become an inſtrument of illu- 
fion, it fills us with borrowed and erroneous 
opinions: it builds in the air, like the archi- 
tects of NECTANEBo, and not only robs us 


of our direct feelings, and of our natural 


ideas, but likewiſe, by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, of the great advantages we might 


expect from a more regular conduct, and 


from that aſſiſtance, which nature never 


refuſes to thoſe, who allow things to follow 
her direction. 


Ir is chiefly in the economical ſcience, 
that never-failing ſource of our ſubſiſtence, 
of our manners, and, in ſhort, of every thing 
that can with any propriety be called the ob- 
ject of that fundamental ſcience, the ſcience of 
governing well, that this fatal inconvenience 
is molt ſeverely felt. Man, who learns no- 


thing but like a child, who never fees in 


religion any preſent and immediate retribu- 
tion of virtue and vice; who never attributes 
5 obedience 
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gbedience to any thing but habit or intereſt; 

never conſiders manners but as the fruits of 
a good education; who, in a word, never 
looks deeper than the ſurface in moral mat- 
ters; man, I ſay, guilty of all theſe miſtakes 
in affairs of ſuch importance, commits the 
ſame in thoſe, which are purely phyſical. 
The art of over-reaching he dignifies with 
the name of policy; a heap of counters with 
that of riches ; civil piracy, with that of 
finance ; the knack of bartering to advantage, 
with that of commerce. And behold | he 
has no ſooner. crammed - theſe notions into 
His brain, in confuſed and ill-forted bundles, 
but he ſets out to perplex himſelf and his 
cotemporaries ; and ſelf- love and intereſt find 
it ſo much the caſter to uſurp the reins of 
his underſtanding in matters relating to his 
peculiar ſphere of life, as the crude notions, 
upon which theſe partial ſyſtems are built, 


have no manner of foundation in judgment 
or truth. 


. For inſtance. Of all the writers upon 
commerce, who ſwarmed in ſuch numbers 
when that ſubject happened to be in 
DE 1 vogue, 
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vogue, how many began by untying the 
bundle marked with that grand word, 
CoMMERCE ; by diftinguiſhing properly 
between the trade carried on in the firſt ne- 
ceſſaries of life, the trade carried on in the 
immediate fruits of the earth, and the trade 


carried on in manufactures; between that; 


trade, which conſiſts in carrying for foreigners, 
and that, which conſiſts in buying in one 
foreign country to ſell in another; between 
the trade carried on by means of metals, 
and that carried on by means of paper; 


between the trade carried on by individuals, 


and the trade carried on by companies, &c. 
Has any of them taken the leaſt trouble to 
Uiftinguiſh between the profits, which thoſe, 
who carry on a foreign trade, make upon 
their fellow-ſubjects, and thoſe they make 
upon foreigners, and then aſcertain the a- 
mount of theſe ſeveral profits? Has any of 
them been at the pains of calculating, how 
far the nation is benefitted by the firſt ; and 
of forming a judgment of the viſible or 
hidden ſtate of theſe different gains, though 
abſolutely neceſſary to make a juſt reparti- 
tion of taxes? No! we arg as yet unac- 

duainted 
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quainted with all theſe details. We are 
perpetually confounding the produce of the 
earth with the produce of trade ; nay, we 
think the former beneath our notice, and, 
inſtead of relying on the huſbandman, expect 
every thing at the hands of the merchant 
and manufacturer, though by no means ſo 
nearly related to us. Every thing goes under 
the name of trade, the ſupport of ſtates, 
the ſource of ſplendor, and the like rhetori- 
cal amplifications. Not one author has as 
yet conſidered the origin and tendency of 
all theſe things. Hence miſtakes in the 
principles, and ruin in the conſequences, of 
our conduct. VE DTS 


Tux ſame may be ſaid of all the other 
parts of our preſent theory of human affairs, 
which, as well as trade, are but ſo many 
branches of that great phyſical ſcience of 
this earthly globe, the economical ſcience, 


Is it not ſurpriſing, or rather ſhocking, 
to think, that this ſcience of ſciences is as 
yet without profeſſors, or adepts, or genuine 
principles! I do not wonder that primitive 

B 3 - men, 
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men, this moment obedient to the laws of 
nature, the next ſlaves to the firſt allies of 
human pride, ſhould have taken it into their 
heads, that the primary notions of ſubſiſtence 
could not fail of being perpetuated in all 
their purity, by the mere empire of neceſlity 
that the Egyptians, who all at once became 
ſo powerful and fo wiſe a nation, in conſe- 
quence of their ſceking for proſperity in the 
arts from which it originally ſprings, namely, 
thoſe of agriculture, have left us no traces 
of their reſearches this way, involved in 
hieroglyphics, agreeable to the genius of 
the eaſtern people ; that the Greeks, born 
to cultivate thoſe arts which are the daugh- - 
ters of the imagination, and ſcattered over 
a barren ſoil, ſhould have deſpiſed the funda- 
mental ſcience in the government of nations, 
and ſhould have cheriſhed no more of it 
than ſuited their love of liberty and of 
pleaſure; that the Romans, firſt warriors, 
next conquerors, then plunderers, and at laſt 
a prey to plunderers, ſhould have regarded 
nothing in the æconomical ſcience but its 
independency, and ſhould have left us no- 
thing concerning it, but a few inſtructions 

in 
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in practical agriculture, without ever conſi- 
dering this ſource of riches, in its eſſential 
relations to the conſtituent form of ſtates: 
I eaſily conceive how all this has happened. 
But that, ſince arts and ſciences have civili- 
zed the weſtern world, fince Europe, divi- 
ded into nations well known to each other, 
governed by equitable laws, made ſiſters by 
trade, and reſcued from tyranny and ſlavery 
by a religion powerful to conquer and ſub- 
due the moſt attrocious paſſions ;: ſince every 
corner of Europe, I ſay, can boaſt of men 
greedy of praiſe, and expecting it only in 
proportion to their endeavours to ſerve man- 
kind; fince the ſciences compoſe a kind of 
univerſe, and the republic of letters is an 
expreſſion in every mouth; that within this 
period, I fay, the learned and the wile, 
convinced that a man may make himſelf 
uſeful by his ſtudies, ſhould notwithſtanding 
have applied themſelves to every thing, ex- 
cept what ought to be the firſt and chief 
concern of us mortals; this it is that I am 
utterly at a loſs to account for. Let ſuch, 
as imagine that illiterate and rote-taught 
ruſtics, are equal to this ſcience, but caſt 
B 4 an 
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an eye on our table, and they will ſoon ſee 
their miſtake. As to the notion of this 
ſcience belonging to none but men ſeated 
at the helm of affairs, I dare affirm, that 
thoſe, who govern, have no time to do any 
thing elſe. They muſt have a chain of 
principles ready formed to their hands. The 
maxims and details, ſo neceſſary to form 
the ſtateſman, depend on the general. con- 
nection and order of natural effects, which 
carry along with them the whole political 
maſs, by the indiſſoluble concatenation of 
all the moral and phyſical concerns of this 
our ſublunary world. It is the inveſtigation 
of theſe principles, that the philoſophers, 
engaged in the ſtudy of nature, ſhould make 
the object of their meditations. It is the 


reſult of ſuch inveſtigation, demonſtrated 


in the cleareſt manner, that compoſes the 
ſcience of government. This ſtudy conſiſts 
in a practical and deciſive knowledge of 
ſeveral things, which ought to be examined, 
ſounded, and developed by the learned, 
whom ſuch uſeful labours would entitle to 
the eſteem and thanks of mankind. May 
not the man, who has ſacrificed immenſe 
calculations 
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calculations to the ambition of reſolving the 
Catenarian problem, while we are left in 
the dark concerning the means of procur- 
ing our daily bread, concerning the con- 
currence of all thoſe economical functions 
fitteſt to ſecure ſubſiſtence and power to a 
nation; may not, I ſay, ſuch an idle genius 
be compared to the father of a family, who 
aimed at nothing, ſtudied nothing, ambi- 
tioned nothing, but to become an able 
cheſs- player. O ye, whom Providence has 
diſtinguiſhed by her richeſt gifts, conſider, 
I beſeech you, that it could by no means 
be her intention in ſo doing, to confine you 
to the poor ſatisfaction of making a figure 
in the eyes of a lazy and curious people. All 
the hours you throw away on ſuch idle ſpe- 
culations, is ſo. much time ſtolen from the 
ſtudy of a patriot, and the duty of a citizen. 
The ſcience now before us is the province 
of the learned, for a man muſt be learned 
indeed, to dive to the bottom of it. Yes, 
the œconomical ſcience is of ſuch extent, 
her objects are ſo numerous, her relations ſo 
intricate, that her interpreters, to ſucceed in 
the development and combination of ſo many 
branches 
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branches of knowledge, cannot be too well 
practiſed in the ſtudy of the abſtruſe ſciences; 
and yet you leave me, me whoſe negli- 
gence of ſtyle, and exuberance of ideas, 
you ſo juſtly condemn ; you leave me, I 
fay, to wander alone in this new and ſtrange 
road. For ſhame, awake! awake, I fay, 
from that profound lethargy, in which you 
thus ignobly ſuffer yourſelf to be held by 
the charms of ſome more agreeable occupa- 
tion. Awake! ariſe ! ſhew'yourſelyes in the 

employment moſt worthy of your ſuperior 
_ talents; or, when you ſee princes degenerate 
into tyrants, power abuſed to ſerve the wort 
of purpoſes, men blind to every thing but 
their own intereſt, the poor oppreſſed and 
ſtarving on the dunghill, ſubſiſtence refuſed 
to beings like yourſelves, and the race of 
Japhet juſtly branded with the appellation 
of a cruel and mercileſs brood; ceaſe to attri- 
bute to guilt, that which proceeds merely 
from ignorance; ceaſe to accuſe human na- 
ture, it is yourſelves alone you are to accuſe. 
Ves, preſent your heads to the vengeful 
thunderbolt, and ſay, what the mother of 
a tyrant formerly ſaid; I is here you ſhould. 

n ſtrike, 
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Prike, Say; © Had we pointed out to 
* mankind the road of phyſical profit and 
« moral good, united and combined — 
<« ther, they would have purſued them; 4 
* leaſt we ſhould not be nn "fe 
bf their — . 


a Fre Are ok. auth. ſo bad ; this 
ſcience begins to gain notice. I have met 
not only fellow-labourers, as hinted elſe- 
where, but even guides in the purſuit of 
it: a man of genius, who has analized and 
minutely examined all the principles of it, 
and by this ſtudy has diſcovered the ſource 
of all thoſe evils, with which nations often 
find themſelves, overwhelmed, when they 
think themſelves wiſeſt, has laboured, by a 
cloſe and obſtinate application ſuitable to 
his talents, to acquire juſt and folid ideas of 
the ſource, progreſs, and employment of 
riches. But on marſhalling in his head the 
reſult of theſe ideas, he ſaw plainly that it 
Was impoſſible to communicate them pro- 
perly by the mere invention of letters, with- 
out making out a map or drawing to aſſiſt 
them; and it is to this conviction of his 

| we 
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But though I perfectly agree with him in 


we owe the following œconomical table: 


the principles upon which he has con- 
ſtructed it, I could not, with all the ap- 
plication I was maſter of, comprehend theſe 
principles in their full extent, till I had made 


out a map myſelf, and withal drawn up ſome 
| explanations of that map for my own uſe. 


Tt is theſe explanations, ſuited to my own, 
and conſequently to the weakeſt capacity, 
which I now offer to the public, for whoſe 


uſe I received the ingenious performance 
that is the obj ect of them. 


I musT however, Lins I go any fur- 


ther, beg leave to obſerve, that ſuch, as do 


not chuſe to beſtow a little cloſe and pa- 
tient thinking on this performance, had as 
good never look into it, fince otherwiſe, in 
all probability, they would ſoon loſe the 


thread of the writers arguments, and reap | 


nothing but error for their trouble. As for 
my part, I could not explain myſelf more 
fully, without diluting too much this maſs 
of principles, which, though capable of 
furniſhing matter for a thouſand volumes, 


cannot 
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cannot at firſt be kept too cloſe together. 
J muſt, above all things, caution the reader 
againſt flattering himſelf that he underſtands 
the table, till he has read the explanations 
of it, in all the different lights and points 
of view, in which he will here find it diſ- 
played. 


BuT before we ſet out, we would do 
well to lay down to ourſelves a few funda- 
mental axioms, viz. 


THe earth is the mother of all our 
goods. 


Or theſe goods, whatever is conſumed 
by him, who cultivates the earth, is ſub- 
fiſtence, and nothing riches, but what he 
can diſpoſe of. 


THE man, who cultivates the earth with 
his hands, can expect no more from it than 
barely ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his family, 
and that too of the pooreſt kind. He muſt 
therefore look out for ſuch aſſiſtants, as may 
procure him a greater produce, and at the 
lame time require leſs to maintain them. 

5 | THis 
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Tus aſſiſtance conſiſts in machines, in 
cattle, in manures, &c. Theſe things are not 
to be had without money, and the amount 


of what they coſt is what we ſhall call the 
huſbandman's primitive advances. 


As of theſe things, ſome, viz. the Gttle, 
muſt have graſs, corn, &c. and all in ge- 
neral are ſubje& to wear and tear, proper 
allowances muſt be made to ſupport, repair, 
and recruit them. Now this allowance; 
added to the huſbandman's ſubſiſtence, con- 


ſtitutes what we ſhall call the huſbandman's 


annual advances, ſince he muſt every year 
feed and recruit his live ſtock, and till and 
ſow his land, &c. before he can expect any 
crop from it. 


A good crop, ſuch as may be expected 
from a good cultivation, ſhould yield, 1ſt, A 
reimburſement of the annual advances, in 
order to enable the huſbandman to prepare in 
time for, and lay the foundations, as it were, 
of the next year's crop. 2dly, The intereſt 
of his primitive and annual advances, that 
is, a decent profit on the funds employed 

by 
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by him in machines, cattle, manures, &, 
zdly, A further return which the huſband- 


man may {ell or barter. 


Ir is this laſt portion of the annual pro- 
duce, which we call income: it is the only 
portion that can be called riches, the reſt 
being indiſpenſably requiſite to keep agoing 


the ceconomical machine. 


Ir is upon this portion, thus proved to 
be riches, and which we ſhall call income, 
that all the ceconomical contexture of ſociety 
depends. It is this portion that yields, iſt, 
Tithes, conſecrated to the ſupport of the 
altar ; -2dly, The public revenue, ſet apart 
for the government and defence of the com- 
munity ; 3dly, The landlord's rent, being 
what the huſbandman pays him for his land, 
free from all the charges of cultivating it. 


Or theſe three 8 the firſt affords 

directly a livelihood to all thoſe engaged in 
the ſervice of religion; the ſecond, æ live- 
lihood to all thoſe inliſted in the ſervice of 
the public ; - the a a livelihood to the 


landlord, 
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landlord, and all thoſe employed in his 
ſervice. 


Tas three together, and each of them 
ſeparately, maintain indirectly, and by the 
tribute of neceſſity, all the working part of 
the nation, as well huſbandmen as manu- 
facturers; ſo that this working part of the 

nation, which before harveſt had nothing to 
live upon but their advances, live afterwards 
upon the income, which flows back to them 
to purchaſe their ſuperfluities, and affords 
them the means of pouring it back in their 
turn upon others that have any thing ta 
ſpare, which they, the working part of the 
nation, want, and have not reaped from 
the earth, or manufactured. 


Sucn is the machine of circulation in all 
its parts, here repreſented by money ; which, 
in itſelf, is no ſubſiſtence, but merely an 
inſtrument of barter univerſally adopted by 
all nations. 


THis is the circulation repreſented by the 
table, which I am now going to lay before 


the 
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the reader, and the explanations of which 
he will do well to attend to in the. order 
oy (hall ___ them. 


Turs table ne; that, by means 1 the 
circulation between the three claſſes, viz. the 
proprietary claſs, conſiſting of the church, 
the ſtate, and the landlord ; the productive 
claſs, conſiſting of thoſe employed in tilling 
the earth; and the manufacturing claſs ; the 
circulating maſs appears double the real maſs 
laid out in advances. 


Bur we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh the 
phyſical point of riches, which is reproduc- 
tion, without which there would be no hold- 
ing out above one year. | 


Tuus, then, it appears, that riches have 
but one root, and that this root is the pro- 
ductive claſs, which vivifies all the other 
claſſes, giving them forces that return back 
to itſelf, doubled by the favourable impulſe 
of a briſk, equable, and in every other ne 
well regulated circulation. 


8 | Now, 
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Now, it is this circulation we are to 
conſider in the table, whoſe fourteen ſub- 
diviſions, though they appear gradual, are, 
in fact, merely diſtributive; for it is in one 


18 


and the {ame year, that all this repartition 


amongſt all the numberleſs ramifications of 


_ ſociety is OI 


| 3 was by no means the Author's 
intention to make an algebraical affair of 
this repartition, and conſider it in all the 
aſpects of which it is capable. This would 
be rather a geometrical amuſement, foreign 
to his Object. He has exhibited it in a table, 
under no other aſpects than ſuch as he 
thought indiſpenſably requiſite. By doing 
more he might have rendered it too intri- 


cate, 


Bu underſtanding the table, the Reader 
will readily come to underſtand the depreda- 


tions into which it is ſuppoſed the circulation 


may fall ; he may be ſure, beſides, of ſeeing 
his trouble, to make himſelf thorough maſter 
of the principles flowing from this œcono- 
mical e, amply rewarded not only by the 

certainty | 
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certainty of the concluſions afforded by 5 


them; but by a facility of foreſight con- | 


cerning the nature and effects of ans Sacha 
of political operations. 


IN regard to the calculations, it is well 


known, that ſuch things have always an 
errors excepted tacked to them. The truths, 


contained in the table, depend not on the 
quantum of thoſe hieroglyphs called cy- 
phers. They have been made uſe of in the 


. table, which, at firſt ſight, will appear the ; i 


moſt intricate part of the work, merely 
to facilitate the comprehenſion of it. The 
eyes muſt be ſpoke to in ſupport of the lan- 


guage ſuited to the mind, which is ſubje& e 
to diſtraction, but may be called back by. - -- 
mechanical objects. In ſhort, the demon- 

ſtrator, when not underſtood any Where 

elſe, will own the fault to be entirely his 
but, if not underſtood here, muſt attribute 


it entirely to the want of attention in the 


4 Reader. 
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NUMBER Il. 1 
Belonging to the firſt, ſecond and third Sections of the firſt Part of 
the Explanation ; in which Sections are conſidered, 1/, three dif- 
ferent Kinds of Expence ; 2dh, their Diſtribution ; 34h), their 
Effects; 4thly, their Reproduction; 5thly, their Relations one to 
another ; 6460, their Relations to Population; 7th), to Agriculture; 


8thly, to Manufactures; gthly, to Commerce; and 101%, to the 
total Amount of National Riches. | 


Annual productive Ad- Annual Rent, or Land- Annual barren Ad. 


vances relative to lord's Share, of the vances relative to 

Agriculture, &c. Annual Income ManufaQures, &c. 
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TOTAL REPRODUCTION zol. rent, beſides the proportiona 
annual advances of 301. and the proportional intereſt of the huſbandman 
primitive advances and annual advances, amounting to 17/. 55. 84. Z 
which the earth reſtores. Thus, the reproduction amounts to 77/. 5 5. 8d. 
including the rent of 30/7. which is the baſis of this calculation, but excluſy 
of the land-tax of 15 /. the tithes of 7/. 10s. the annual advances requiz= 
for the annual reproduction of the ſaid land- tax and tithes, and the e 
theſe and the proportional primitive advances. All theſe ſums put togemn 
form an annual reproduction of 135 l. 5s. which is half the E 0! 
plough in a ſtate of high cultivation, as ſhail be hereafter explained. 
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8 EC TION 
The Oxconowicar TABLE conſidered 
in its Conſtruttion. 


Ne irn TL] 


T was firſt neceſſary to e whbhos 
the income ariſes, in what manner it is 
diſtributed among the different claſſes 
of ſociety, in what places it yaruſhes, 

and in what it is reproduced. 
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Pak his purpoſe the” Author ks tile 
of three columns. The right hand column 
comprehends the productive expences, that 
is to ſay, thoſe of the huſbandman; the left 
hand column, the barren expences, that is 
to ſay, thoſe of the manufacturer; the 
middle column is that of the income, whoſe 
reflux upon the right and left hand columns 
Jets and keeps the whole machine of circula- 
tion a-going, and affords all the; juices requi- 


ite for the ſubſiſtence and encreaſe of the 
body politic. 


Tur 8 here aſſumes, by way of 
example, an annual rent of 30 J. which he 
conſiders independently of the land- tax and 
tithes to avoid perplexity from too many fi- 
gures; but we may, if we pleaſe, look upon 

theſe preg pounds as fo many millions. 


1 has Bie ile aſſumed a kingdom in 
a flouriſhing ſtate of cultivation, where the 
_ reproductive expences yield the ſame income 
from year to. year, that is to ſay, where 
agriculture affords to the landlord, the king, 
and the church, in all kinds of produce, 


combined 
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combined one with another, one hundred 
per cent: profit on the annual advances be- 
ſtowed upon it, beſides an intereſt of ten per 
cent. on theſe and the primitive advances; or 
where the acre of land yields, on an average, 
10 f. a year rent to the landlord, 5 5. for the 
land- tax, and 25. 64. for tithes, in all 175. 6d. 
and likewiſe an equal ſum for the reimburſe- 
ment of the annual advances, beſides 105. 1 d. 
for the intereſt of the primitive and annual 
advances; ſo that the whole annual yield 
of the acre muſt be at leaſt 21. 5s. 1d. 
taking one year with another, and one kind 
of crop with another kind. For the acre 
ſhould produce double that ſum the year it 
is ſown with wheat, in order to make 
amends for the preceeding year that it lay 
fallow, ſo that a crop of wheat takes in two 
years. Thus therefore in the hypotheſis of 
a neat produce of cent. per cent. with the 
ten per cent. intereſt on the primitive and 
annual expences, this crop of wheat ſhould 
amount to 41. 105. 2 d. and the crop of ſpring 
corn to 21. 55. 1 d. the acre. But wheat both 
requires a great deal more charges in propor- 
tion, and produces in proportion a great deal 
| ; Ys more 
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more than ſpring corn; ſo that the produce of 
an acre under wheat ought to be valued at 


5 J. 105. 2 d. and that of an acre under 
ſpring corn at 1 J. 5s. 1 d. amounting ta 
the ſame thing on the whole, that is, 6 J. 
15 5. 34. the acre, for three years. 


 Ovr ſyſtem excludes the petty kind of 
culture with oxen, &c. This kind of cul- 
ture, to which huſbandmen are reduced for 
want of funds for the primitive advances 
required by a ſtout culture, 1s carried on 
entirely at the expence of the land itſelf. 


The hay yielded by the meadows of a farm 


is eat up by the oxen; a great part of the 


lands is employed in paſturage and other 
uſes, ſuffered to be fallov?, or quite idle, &c. 


under pretence of giving it time to recover 
itſelf; in a word, ſwallowed up by the 
expences of cultivating it. This kind of 
culture, I fay, for want of ſufficient primi- 
tive advances, requires exceſſive annual ad- 
vances to ſubſiſt the great number of hands 
neceſſary to carry it on, who run away with 
almoſt the whole produce. This ungrateful 
culture, which betrays the poverty and por- 

TEN tends 


- 4 it 
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tends the ruin of thoſe nations where it pre- 
vails, has no relation to the order of our table, 
which we ſuppoſe conformable to that ſtate of 
taings, in which the annual adyances, em- 
pioyed on a ſuitable fund of primitive ad- 
vances, yield cent. per cent. profit, beſides 
ten per cent. intereſt on themſelves, and the 
primitive advances. 


Wr moreover ſuppoſe the venal value of 
corn wat it ought to be kept up to by a 
freedom and facility of domeſtic and foreign 
commerce, that is to ſay, that wheat is worth 
385. the quarter. This condition muſt be 
every where underſtood; for without ſetting 
a value on the real price of the immediate 
fruits of the earth, it is impoſſible to form any 
| idea of the ſtate of expence, or produce, or 
income of any nation. Let us now explain 
more at large, what we here mean by theſe 
two expreſſions, primitive advances, and an- 
nual advances. 


Bx primitive advances, omitted in the 
table for fear of making it too intricate, we 
mean what the huſbandman muſt lay out, 

on 
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on his entering upon buſineſs, in the pur- 
chaſe of cattle, inſtruments, and in other 
extraordinary charges, which, in a ſtate of 
high cultivation, ſuch as the table ſuppoſes, 
cannot, with one year's rent, amount to leſs 
than 500. on a farm of 120 acres, and one 
plough to work ſuch a farm with, during 
the two firſt years; for ſo long muſt the 
farmer be ſatisfied to labour before he can 


expect a crop: and all this, excluſive of the 
ordinary annual advances of 1051. 


PEOPLE are too ignorant in many places, 
and it is poverty that makes them ſo, of the 
prodigious advantage there is in not being 
too frugal in theſe primitive advances. The 
earth is a moſt grateful parent. She repays 
with uſury whatever we lend her, and that 
in an infinite progreſſion in our favour. 


I is this fund of primitive advances, the 
neceſſity and importance of which cannot 
but be ſufficiently felt on the bare mention 
of them, that we muſt chiefly conſider in 
an agricole ſtate. Fools and knaves, I know, 
will cry out, Men have done nothing but 

1 complain 
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complain of the badneſs F the times theſe 
twenty years paſt, and yet rents, tithes, and 
taxes, come in as uſual. I allow, that the 
huſbandman, though obliged inſtead of large 
horſes to make uſe of thoſe of a middling 
ſize, and from thence to deſcend to hobbies, 
mules, aſſes, &c. may for ſome time longer 
make a ſhift to pay one way or another; 
but it will be by breaking in upon his 
ſtock, by which means his ruin, from being 
certain, as it was at firſt, Lesens abſolutely 
krrettievable. 5 


Taz annual advances are the funds em- 
ployed every year, and take in two ob- 
jects, viz. the annual productive expences 
on the one hand, and the annual barren 
EXPENCES ON the other. | 


Taz annual productive expences are em- 
ployed in tillage, meadows, paſture land, 
fiſheries, mines, and in the ſubſiſtence of 
the hands belonging to this claſs, &c. in 
order to perpetuate our riches in corn, be- 
verage, timber, cattle, and materials for the 
manufacturing claſs, &c. 


: — 
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Tux annual barren expences take in all the 
expences of the manufacturing claſs, as 
well domeſtic, as thoſe requiſite to carry 
on, or ſubſervient to, their reſpective em- 


ployments. 


Tur Author, by making the rent 30l. 
and ſuppoſing it the produce, on the footing 
of a ſtout culture, of cent. per cent. beſides 
the intereſts already ſo often mentioned, al- 
lows, it is plain, 3o/. for the annual produc- 
tive expences: in the ſame hypotheſis, by 
allowing an expence proportioned to the in- 
come in the manufacturing claſs, he fixes 
the annual advances for the annual barren 
expences at 15/, Let us now examine the 
diſtribution and circulation of the income, 
according to the rules juſt laid down. 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


The Ox co vo, 0 AL Tal confidered 
in its Progreſs. 


[See TABLE Ne I.] 


THE annual advances of 300. com- 
mitted to the earth by the huſband- 
man, yield him a net produce of 3o/. for 
the landlord. | 


Tris will appear a very idle ſuppoſition 
to the many poor landlords, who think 
themſelves but too happy in meeting with 
ſome wretched farmer willing to divide the 
fruits of every kind with them, and, miſer- 
able as theſe conditions are, they are too 
good for fo paltry a cultivation, fince on 
the leaſt calamity the landlord muſt ſup- 
port his tenant, or expect to ſee his lands 
deſerted by him. But this diſmal kind 
of culture, the daughter of neceſſity, and 

the 
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the mother of miſery, has nothing com- 
mon with a good culture, fuch as may be 
ſeen in ſome countries, and ſuch as we here 
ſuppoſe it; where the huſbandman, inde- 


pendent as to his food, receives nothing from 


the landlord but the canvaſs of the produce, 


and has even his own private fund of pri- 


mitive annual advances, for which the earth 
pays him at leaſt ten per cent. intereſt. This 


portion of the huſbandman's annual reim- 


burſements, as J have already ſaid, is not 
taken notice of in the table; but the Author, 
in the recapitulation at the bottom of the 


ſaid table, allows 17 J. 55. 8d. & for the 


intereſt of the primitive and annual advances 
a to yield a rent of 30% | 


BuT to —_— The annual advances 3 
of 15/7. ſet down here for the barren ex- _ | 
pences, conſiſt in the purchaſe of raw ma- 
terials for the manufacturer to work upon, 
and in his ſubſiſtence, till he has finiſhed 
and ſold his goods. But theſe advances 
reproduce nothing, as every one knows, and 
the table evinces. Trade and manufactures, 
1 wa produce nothing, but only give every 

thing 


as 
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thing the greateſt relative value. The 15. 
net produce, which conſtitute the landlord's 
rent, are expended by him, half among the 
claſs of productive expences, for bread, wine, 
meat, &c. and the other half among the 
claſs of barren expences, for cloaths, fure 
niture, and the like, 


Tur 15. of the rent, which, in the 
order of the table, immediately paſſes over 


to the claſs of productive expences, are ſo 


many advances returned 1n money, which 
in the courſe of the year reproduce 1 5 /. net, 
and theſe 151. conſtitute part of the repro- 
duction. of the landlord's rent for the year 
following ; and by the remaining diſtribu- 
tion of thoſe ſums, which return during 
the courſe of the ſame year to this ſame 
claſs, as it here appears from ſtep to ſtep, 
the total revenue is yearly reproduced. 


Tursz 151. I ſay, which the landlord has 
poured back into the claſs of productive ex- 
pences, are expended by the farmer, one; 
half in the purchaſe of the productions 
furniſhed by his own claſs, ſach as bread,- - 

| wine, 
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wine, meat, &c. the other half in apparel, 
furniture, tools, and the like, ſupplied 57 


che claſs of barren expences. 


THE 1 el. of the landlord's rent which 


paſſed over to the claſs of barren expences, 
are expended by the manufacturer, &c. half 
among the claſs of productive expences in 
bread, wine, and meat for his ſubſiſtence, 
and in the purchaſe of raw materials to work 
upon, or to carry on for foreign commerce. 


The other half remains in the claſs of bar- 


ren expences for his maintenance, and the 
reimburſemient of his advances, that is to 
ſay, of the ſum juſt now ſaid to be advanced 
by the manufacturer, till he can make up 
and diſpoſe of his goods. 


Turs circulation, and this reciprocal and 
annual diſtribution, proceed in the ſame or- 
der by new ſubdiviſions to the laſt farthing 
of the ſums which paſs reciprocally from 
one claſs to another. Let us now examine 


the reflux, and total amount, of all theſe 


funds. 
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IT appears, by adding together the ſums 
carried to the claſs of barren expences, that 
the circulation carries 3o/. to that claſs. Of 
theſe 301, we muſt. immediately deduct 1 5/. 
to replace the annual advances. There remain 
15“. for wages. Thus we find, that the 
1 c/. which immediately at firſt ſetting out 
paſs from the landlord's hands into the claſs 
of barren expences, replace in the ſaid claſs 
the 157. annual advances ;. and that the 
wages of the ſaid barren claſs iſſue from ano- 
ther quarter, being the 15/7. which this claſs 
receives from the claſs of productive ex- 
pences. | 


2 
v 


N 


Tur produce of the claſs of productive 
expences is 60/. excluſive of the land-tax 
and tithes, and the intereſt on the primi- 
tive and annual advances; articles, which, 
not to render the order of expences too in- 
tricate, ſhall be taken notice of apart, The 
produce, I ſay, is 60/. to wit, 30/. which we 
have paid already into the hands of the land- 
lord, and 3o/. more, which conſtitate the 
reimburſement of the annual advances. Let 
us now trace the employment of theſe 6ol. 
| DF... VE 
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Wr faid, that the landlord bought 1 5]. 
worth of the land's produce, which is the 
ſame thing as if he received half his in- 
come in ſaid produce; 15 J. more paſs 
over to the claſs of barren expences, vix. 
7l. tos. which remain there of the firſt 
301. . poured into by the landlord (for it 
appears that the barren claſs, by means 
of what it pours back at every ſtep to 
the productive claſs, retains but half of 
| .  Whatit has received) and 71. 10s. which it 
| receives by the ſeveral returns made to it by 
the productive claſs. Of the remaining 3oZ. 
one half is conſumed or ſunk in the claſs 
of productive expences, by the men employ- . 
ed in raiſing the produce; and the amount of 
the other half goes to compleat the rent due 
to the landlord *. | 1 i 


The advances of the productive claſs re- 


produce every year themſelves and the i D 
come; and } in like manner the income and 


the ſe 


Tur maintenance of cattle, though ſupplied by the 
produce of the earth, is not brought into this account, as 
the ale of them forms in itſelf part of the income. 

Non are the reproduttions of the 30/7. advances taken 
any notice of, as they mult be again beſtowed on the carth, 
to have a crop the next your.” | 
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theſe advances are every year conſumed and 


reproduced : the advances likewiſe are con- 
ſumed every year at the huſbandman's; for 
they are nothing but the charges or expences 
which he is obliged to be at -to-reproduce 
them and the income, which is the net pro- 
duce of the cultivation, after deducting all 
the charges attending it. If the advances, by 


being too weak, reproduced nothing but 
themſelves, none but the huſbandmen, and 
the members of the barren claſs, Wwhoſe 
wares the huſbandmen purchaſed, could 
ſubſiſt on the produce of the earth. In ſuch 


circumſtances, neither the ſtate, nor the 
landlord, nor the church, could expect any 
thing without breaking in upon the ſubſiſt- 
ence of the huſbandman, and thoſe of the 


barren claſs, who ſupplied the huſbandman - 


with neceſſaries; without deſtroying: the ad- 
vances which are the means of reproducing 
the ſaid ſubſiſtence ; in ſhort, without making 
a deſart of the land. And then farewel to all 
| huſbandry, manufactures, and commerce 


I is therefore neceſſary, in order to main- 
tain the opulence, populouſneſs, and power 
bt £24} 
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„ 


of a nation, that the huſbandman's ad- 
vances ſhould be ſufficient to obtain from the 
earth the greateſt net produce, or greateſt in- 
come poſſible; that is, that the productions 
ſhould be in the greateſt quantity, and of 
the greateſt venal value poſſible. Beſides, 
it imports every nation to maintain herſelf, by 
the venal value of the commodities of her 
own growth, in the moſt advantageous de- 
gree of opulence, relatively to the riches of 
the nations about her, and relatively to the 
reciprocal commerce which ſhe carries on 
with them ; for ſhe would loſe greatly by 
ſelling cheap, and buying dear, in her deal- 
ings with them. Such a commerce would 
redound- entirely to their advantage, and 
would diſturb the order of relative riches be- 
tween her and her neighbours: a thing, 
-which may eaſily happen by means of a bad 
police, by taxes, or, in a word, by any abſurd 
regulations inverting the natural order of the 
nation's commerce. 


Bur, to return to the 151. allotted in the 
ſuppoſition of a net produce of cent. per cent. 
to the claſs of barren expences, to carry on 

P wh 8 that 
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that part of foreign commerce, which pro- 

cures the vent of ſuch immediate fruits of 
the earth, as an agricole nation cannot con- 
ſume. 


Or theſe 15. one half, or 7. 105. are 
ſpent in purchaſing ſubſiſtence for the claſs 
itſelf; the other half is carried off by o- 
reign. commerce, which we refer to this 
ſame claſs. Thus an eighth of the whole 
amount of the productions enters foreign 
commerce in exportation, in raw mate- 
rials, and in food for the manufacturers 
of the country, whoſe wares are ex ported 
to other nations. The trade, called recipro- - 
cal foreign commerce, conſiſts in the fales 
of the merchant ballancing exactly the pur- 
chaſes made by. him of the gold, filver,. and 
other commodities, of the nation he deals 
with, 

SUCH is the diſtributive order, in which 
the immediate productions of the earth are 
conſumed by the ſeveral claſſes, into which 
the inhabitants of an agricole country may be 
divided, and ſuch is the idea we ſhould 


D 3 form 
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form to ourſelves of the uſe and extent of 
foreign commerce in a flouriſhing agri- 
cole nation, whoſe government no way ob- 
ſtructs the ſale of the immediate fruits of 
the earth. Thus in a nation, whoſe terri- 
tory produces annually one hundred and 
twenty millions, the annual exportations 
would amount to fifteen millions. This may 
be conſidered as the genuine commerce of 
A well governed agricole nation, carried on 
in the immediate produce of its lands. This 
is the commerce which keeps up the vent 
and venal value of the immediate fruits of 
the earth, which makes agriculture flouriſh, 
_ renders all the lands of value, fecures his 
revenue to the ſovereign, and his rent to the 
landlord, and is, at the fame time, a certain 
ſource of wages for the hands employed in . 
claſs of barren e 


SECTION 
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| [Se Taps No J. * 5 
HE reciprocal vents, ai by one 
claſs of expence to another, diſtri- 

butes on both hides the income | of 3001. giv- 

ng I 5¹. to each. | 

Tur ade bag. by the 30 which 
he expends. The 1 51. which he diſtributes 
to each claſs, added to the produce of the 
land-tax, the tithes, Ge. annexed thereto, 
may ſubſiſt a man i in each of the two other 
claſſes. Thus a" rent of 301. and its de- 
pendencies, may yield TONERS to three 

houſe- e aA 2 8 2 

Ox this footing a rent of : thiny milos is 

ſufficient to yield ſubſiſtence to three mil- 

lions of ſamilies, of four heads each. 
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Wr faid, that the annual advances of the 
productive claſs, being nothing elſe but the 


diburſements made for the reproductions, 


were repaid by the earth every year; we 


ſaid likewiſe, that half of theſe annual ad- 


vances, vig. 15. went to pay the wages of 
the hands employed by the farmer in the 
work of reproduction. Now theſe 1 5/. main- 


tain another family; and as they ſtand for 
fifteen millions, we may reckon another 


million of families. 


6 Ta US FOE, theſe forty-five millions, which, 1 
excluſive of the land- tax, tithes, intereſt of 


all the advances, both primitive and annual, 


would iſſue from year to year from the earth, 
would be ſufficient to yield ſubſiſtence to 
fixteen millions of ſouls of every age, agree-. 
able to this order of the circulation and dif- 
tribution of the annual ** and rents. 


By circulation, W 2 more is meant 
here but the purchaſes made at the firſt 


hand, and paid for with the income which 


is divided between all the ſeveral claſſes of 
men, excluſive of commerce, which multi- 
| plies 
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plies ſales and purchaſes, without multiplying. 
things, and is but a further increaſe of bar- 
ren expences. Thus it appears, on the bare 
inſpection of the Table, that the pecuniary 
amount of the annual rents is ſufficient for 
circulation in the commerce of an agricole 
nation. 


Hers then are ſixteen millions of ſouls 
ſubſiſted in a ſtate, in which the landlord's 
rents amount to thirty millions. But we have 
not as yet conſidered either the land-tax or 
the tithes, which, added to the landlord's. 
rents, cannot fail of rendering very eaſy the 
circumſtances of thoſe ſixteen millions of 
ſouls, provided the population ſtops at this 
number, the beſt proportion to make a 
flouriſhing people ; for the richer the agri- 
culture of a nation, the fewer hands ſhe 
employs in raiſing corn, and the more 
the ſtands in need of exportation to maintain 
plenty, and keep up the venal value of 
her productions. A flouriſhing nation, to 
enjoy her own annual riches, muſt buy 
from foreigners ſuch goods as her own lands 
don't produce. It is therefore requiſite that 
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ſhe ſhould ballance theſe purchaſes from 
foreigners by her fales to them of the ſuper- 
fluous part of her own produce. Without 


ſuch reciprocal commerce, her riches-would 


in time dwindle to nothing ; her produc- 
tions would come to have no fixed or con- 
ſtant price; the annual returns of the huſ- 
bandman would become precarious ; the in- 
comes of the ſovereign, the landlord, and 
the church, would decreaſe, and the popu- 


louſneſs, kept y 5 e nn would 
be diminiſhed. 


þ onions are very foe from being, 
bythe exportation of them, an infallible ſource 
of populouſneſs; they may be eſtabliſhed 
any here; they are itinerary, and incon- 
ſtant, - in proportion to the force, with 
which neceſſity, or a proſpect of greater ad- 
vantage, attracts them. A nation cannot rec- 
kon upon. any riches as abſolutely: her own, 
but the extent and fruitfulneſs of her lands. 
An agricole kingdom can build on nothing 
but a; population maintained in eaſy circum- 
ances by the riches it draws from its own 
territory ; and ſuch a population will be ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer all the N that can be 


2 
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expected from i it, —— to the ſtate of 
this kingdorin's $ JOE 


IN calculating, 1 many bel may 
be maintained in reaſonably eaſy circum- 
ſtances, by this or any other amount of an- 
nual rents, we do not mean to limit or cal- 
culate the infinite number of flies WhO are 
always to be found about a rich hive; and 
which, without any infallible means of ſub- 
fiſtence, are however maintained by the vo- 
luntary parſimony of the bees, and their own 
economy and reſignation to put up with the 
leavings of others. A ſtranger, who on 
entering my houſe, ſees a ſecullion at- 
tended by two ſhoe-blacks at a time, muſt 
not from thence conclude, that in ra 
the wages and perquiſites of this ſcullion, 1 
have allowed fo much for this his vanity? 
By no means. I give myſelf no concern about 
it. No doubt he has his own reafons, ſuch as 
they are, for ating in this manner ; and theſe 
reaſons, combined with an infinite number of 
fimilar reaſons in the minds of others, yield a 
livelihood to ſwarms of theſe officiousand 
frugal flies called N It is thus, bog | 
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beſides the number of inhabitants ſecure of 
ſubſiſtence in a great ſtate, there cannot but 
be a great number of others, who, attracted 
by the ſmell, croud about the pot, to ſuck 
up the ſcum of it. This portion of the. 
inhabitants, however, will ever be relative 
to the produce, and as often as the produce 
falls ſhort, it is, as it ought to be, the re 
portion. that diſappears. 


Wr ſhall ſee bye and * . ben tie 

| lde mult be reckoned half the landlord's - 
mcome. Thus therefore; where the land- 

. lord's income amount to thirty millions, the 
land- tax muſt amount to fifteen millions *, 
and the tithes to ſeven millions five hundred 
thouſand pounds. Theſe two additions 
from a ſtock of twenty-two millions five 

f hundred thouſand pounds; and this ſum, be- + 
ing an annual income diſtributed in the ſame 
direction with the income of the land-owners, 
muſt be divided | into ſubſiſtence, and the 
05 means 


Wn Tapas fifteen 8 by "a paid * the land, 
are raiſed without charges, and without any taxes upon 
perſons or goods. France, well cultivated, could thus afford 
a land tax or impoſt of twenty-two millions and a half, 
and upwards, without hurting the national revenues, trade, 
or manufactures. *Tis the only kind of impoſt that dach 


not prove deſtructive in an agricole kingdom. rage 
11 
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means of making their circumſtances more 
eaſy, for a Proportionabie number of inha- 


TE reimburſement of the annual ad- 
vances,required by theſe two new portions of - 
income, treated according to the rule hereto- 
fore deduced for the annual advances relative 
to the income of the land-owners, forms an- 
other ſtock of eleven millions, two hundred 
and fifty-thouſand pounds, which reunites | 
with the diſtribution that extends to all the 
claſſes of inhabitants. | 


Ir I have deviated from the hypotheſis, 
by which I confined myſelf to the confidera- 
tion of the landlord's income, excluſive 
of the land-tax and tithes, it was merely to 
compleat and purſue to the end the calcula- 
tion of the ſtate's populouſneſs, all the while 
tacitly underſtanding theſe additions of ſubſiſ- 
| tence. All to this, I ſtick to my firſt bounds. 


THERE are therefore a million of land- 
owners, whoſe expences are rated, one with 
another, at 30. a head, and three millions 
of houſe- Keepers, who bk by labour, or 
lucrative employments. T his makes, with 

the 
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the additions juſt now mentioned, 23. 11s, 

for every head of a family of this claſs, as 
will appear hereafter by the total of the an- 
nual produce, which, in the preſent hypo- 
theſis, yields, for the expences of the inhabi- 
tants, one hundred and fix millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, from which the per- 
ſonal expences of the land- owners muſt be 
deducted; the remainder belongs to the claſs 
ſubſiſting by labour or lucrative IO. 


THX thirty millions income may be divided | 

* amongſt a ſmaller number of inhabitants. In 
© this caſe; the fewer the land-owners, the more 
would the expence of their income exceed 
the conſumption which each of them could 

| perſonally make; but then they would diſtri- 
bute a great deal in liberalities, or gather to- 
ther other men to help them to conſume, what 

Y their income allowed them to expend: Thus 
3 theſe expences would be diſtributed pretty 
| much in the ſame manner, as if there was 

a greater number of land-Owners, each con- 
fined to a ſmaller expence. The fame holds 
good of the inequality in the profits of thoſe 
belonging to the other claſſes, within which 
the advances, the Intereſts, and the profits 


4 
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of the farmers, merchants, and maſter- 
manufacturers, paſs into the hands of the 
perſons employed under them. Theſe ob- 
jects, by ſucceſſive and reciprocal diſtribu- 
tions, afford, in due gradation, profits or 
ſalaries, in their turn, to all the members of 
the lucrative profeſſions. Hence the expences, 
even of the rich, are no more than a diſtri- 
butive transfer of expences, which extends to 
all the other inhabitants of a country, in 
proportion to their ſalaries. 


THE OECONOMICAL 
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annual produce of a plough, in a tate of high cultivation, may, on an 
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SECTION VV. 


The Ox coNoufcAL TABLE conſidered 


relatively to the amount of the 
impoſt and tithes. 


[See TABTIE, NEIL} 


NCE upon a time, in a certain na- 
. tion, which as yet could barely bleat, 
but was very deſirous of being able to articu- 
late, there ſtarted up a wiſeacre, who propo- 
| ſed to his countrymen a moſt wonderful pro- 
ject ; this was, that every ſubject ſhould give a 
halfpenny a day to the government, a contri- 
bution, which could not, he ſaid, bear heavy 
upon any, even the pooreſt, member of the 
community, conſidering that there was not 
one amongſt them, who did not already pay 
a great deal more upon what he conſumed, &c. 
But, if this country was not, in matter of 
financial knowledge, the kingdom of the blind, 
at leaſt it did not lie in a very diſtant latitude. 


. Every 
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Every thing, or almoſt every thing there, 
went in impoſition; and nothing, or almoft 
nothing, in —— 


But let me, before I go any farther, take 
notice of the ſignification I here attribute to 
theſe two words. By impoſition then, I mean 
the whole batch intended for the prince; and 
by impoſt, that portion of it which comes 
into his hands, clear of all the expences. 
which attend the kneading of it. 


To proceed. The above project was univer- 
fally approved, in virtue of that general in- 
fluence, which even the bare ſhadow of fim- 
_ plicity has over the minds of men. But it is 
an eaſy matter to ſee by our Fable, that the 
calculation, in conſequence of which. people 
may be ſuppoſed then to have faid, © The 
* king has twenty millions of ſubjects, for 
<« example, men, women and children, and 
* a halfpenny a day for every one of them, 
< that is to ſay, two-pence a day for every 
father of a family, poor or rich, makes 
& 41,066/. 135. 4d. a day, and 15,23 5,867. 
« 6s. 84. a year.” It is an eaſy matter, I 
fay, to ſee, that this calculation ſuppoſed, as 


a cer- 


— 
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a certain fact, that it rained money upon the 
Inhabitants, while they lay ſnoring in their 
beds, as it did manna upon the Iſraelites in 
the deſart; for otherwiſe, all to the landlord, 
the ſubject, who earns nothing, can have 
nothing ; and he who earns has nothing, but 
what he receives, as an agent or ſervant in 
the barren, or the productive claſs. If he 
is an agent in the productive claſs, he is, no 
doubt, conſidered as a proprietor, as far as 
his advances go; but by breaking in upon 
the intereſt of theſe advances, deſtined to 
make up the inevitable loſſes in huſbandry, 
you'll ſoon break in upon the ſtock itſelf. 
Now leſſening the ſtock, is leſſening the 
reproduction, and of courſe the income; and 
leſſening the income, is leflening the circu= - 
lation of the whole ſtate. If, on the contrary, 
he is only a ſervant or labourer, his falary, as 
being but juſt ſufficient to afford him the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, muſt be increaſed to the to- 
tal amount of what is taken from him. 'Thus. 
the blow given him re- acts upon the em- 
ployer, from the employer on the advances, - 
the reproductions, the incomes, and ſo makes 
the fame round as in the firſt caſe. 


'E 2 | Is, 
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Ir, on the other hand, the contributor is 
agent or maſter in the barren claſs, the im- 
poſt breaks in upon his advances, and he muſt, 
to reimburſe himſelf, raiſe the price of his 
commodities. Now, as he is paid for them 
by the landlord, on the one hand, and by the 
pꝓroductive claſs on the other, this throws ſo 
much ſubſtance over to the barren claſs, as leſ- 
ſens the reproduction in the ſame ratio, and 
diſturbs the march of the whole Table. If 
he is but ſervant in this ſame claſs, he is paid 
by, and is, as it were, a member of the em- 
ployer, upon whom his overload bears, as 


in the productive claſs, and thence on the 
commodity, &c. 


WE ſhall diſcuſs this kind of waſte in 
the Second Part, where we ſhall treat of the 
diſorder, which the Table may ſuffer by va- 
rious phyſical and moral cauſes ; what I now 
ſay of it, is merely to ſhew, at one glance, 
that, whatever ſhape the impoſt appears in, 
it is impoſſible it ſhould ariſe from any thing 
but the produce of the land; and that, 
unleſs it is immediately raiſed upon the net 
produce which conſtitutes the income, it 
loſes all 2 and ſteadineſs. It loſes of its 


ſtren gth 
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ſtrength by the number of its rebounds; of 
its amount by the difficulty of levying it, a 
circumſtance ſo favourable to monopoly; and 
ol its certainty, by the ſmallneſs of the objects. 
There is, beſides, every moment, the greateſt 
danger of its degenerating into ſpoliation, and 
thus drying up its own ſources. 


ACCORDINGLY, it is directly upon the in⸗ 
come, or the net produce, that the author 
lays both impoſt and tithes. He omits them 
in his table, for fear of rendering it too com- 
plicate; though, after all, it is in appearance 
only that he omits them; for he makes thirty 
millions rent carry along with it fifteen mil- 
lions impoſt, amounting, in the whole, to 
forty- five millions. 


Tux annual net produce of the land is 
conſidered apart from the annual reimburſe- 
ments of the farmer. This net produce has 
three proprietors; the ſovereign, the land- 
lord, and the church. The landlord can 
claim no more of the net produce, than the 
ſhare which he uſually receives, ſince it 
is according to the value of ſuch ſhare that he 
pays for the land. The other ſhares are un- 

R alienable. 
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alienable. So that it is not the landlord, who 
pays either the tithes, or the uſual regular im- 
poſt. Theſe portions of the ſubſtance do not 
belong to him. Thus, in ſhort, the regular 
impoſt is paid by nobody, but is ſupplied by 
the income of that part of the eſtate, which 
is the real patrimony of the public. There- 
fore the land-owner has no right to ſay, that 
it is his eſtate which pays the impoſt, when 
the impoſt is regular. Therefore the three 
proprietors juſt now mentioned have a com- 
mon and lawful intereſt in the proſperity of 


agriculture, ſince they partake proportionably 
of the opulence it may create. 


Tuls proportion of the impoſt to the total 
net produce, will appear exceſſive to thoſe, 
who have never turned their thoughts this 
way. But, if they will juſt conſider the bur- 
then of arbitrary impoſitions, whether ſuch 
as are perſonal, or ſuch as are deemed terri- 
torial ; of the taxes on every kind of buſi- 
neſs, whether mercantile buſineſs, or law 
buſineſs, &c. eſpecially the exciſes on con- 
ſumption, on the tranfit of goods from one 
Province to another, and on exportation and 


importation ; Kc. If ey will read * 
OL 
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of hiſtory to know, that there are ſome coun- 
tries, not very near Monomotapa, where, 
in certain diſtricts, an acre under vines is 
found to yield 72 J. to the ſovereign, by the 
various taxes on the produce in all its invo- | 
lutions, and but 14. 10s. clear of all charges 
to the owner. If, I ſay, ſuch perſons will 
but weigh all theſe exactions in a kingdom 
already ruined by them, and reflect that they 
tend to ruin the impoſt itſelf, it is impoſſible 
they ſhould not ſee, that the landlords would 
be very happy to purchaſe, at the expence 
even of half their income, an exemption 
from ſuch a complication of cankers. 


Ix the main, all the contended riches, 
ariſing from ſuch exactions, are no better than 
an empty ſmoke ; and, while from year to 
year they abſorb. the fund, they gradually 
loſſen the produce, and annihilate all the re- 

ſources ; they even come to nothing them- 
ſelves, as to the uſe to be made of them, by 
the indiſpenſable riſe they cauſe in the price 
of all the ſervices they are to purchaſe, as I 
ſhall demonſtrate, when I come to conſider 
the table in a conſumptive ſtate. But they 
do not bear the leſs upon the landlord's in- 

E 4 come, 
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come, the enjoyment of which they annually 
deprive him of, and which they intercept at 
its yery ſource, inſtead of waiting a little, till 
it has acquired ſome ſtrength in its progreſs ; 


a miſtake by which the landlord is Ronny a 
loſer. 


A woRD therefore to the landlord. Your 
eftate yields 1 5001. of which you receive 
but 1250/7. the remainder being kept by the 
farmer for the arbitrary taille, with which 
he is charged ; and which both ruins him, 
and impairs your lands. Beſides this, you 
pay, in expending theſe 1250/7. your ſhare 
of the impoſition laid upon mens wages, and 
upon commodities. Your farmer likewiſe 

labours under the fame impoſition, which is 
again levied on the produce of your lands. 
All theſe impoſitions put together rob you 
of above 1000/7. of the produce of your 
eſtate; and this produce, on account of the 
uncertain and unhappy condition of your 


farmer, does not amount to the fourth part 


of what it otherwiſe would. 


Dor let us ſuppoſe all the chords broke, 
which hitherto entangled your farmer, and 
1 
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all the barriers levelled, which hindered his 
commodities from reaching, in all their im- 
munity, the univerſal market in queſt of 
a venal value. The net produce of your 
lands would then be fourfold, at leaſt, what 
it is at preſent. The 1 500. would amount 
to 45001. which, after paying a territorial 
impoſt of 2000. inſtead of 2 50. would turn 
out for your ſhare 40000. inſtead of 10007. 
Your lands would be no longer expoſed to 
thoſe degradations, which continually threaten 
you with the total loſs of your income; be- 
ſides, you would get rid of the impoſition, 
which, in your expences, fwallows up one 
third of your income. Would you not have 
reaſon to think yourſelf very happy to give up 
forty to obtain a ſecure poſſeſſion of eighty, 
| Inſtead of a very precarious poſſeſſion of 
thirteen? This you think impoſſible ; but 
have a little patience, and you ſhall fee 
other details, which will remove all your 
doubts. Again; if, after calculating your 
profits ariſing from the productive claſs, 
you chuſe to conſider them with regard to 
the barren claſs, you will ſee, that on ac- 
count of the great eaſe manufacturers muſt 

acquire 


ever, be called ſpoliation “. And this is all 
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acquire by an exemption from taxes, 2 
rent of 4000. would be equal to 7500. 


as things now go, ſince you could afford to 


conſume three times as much. It is true, 
indeed, that you muſt conſume; for it is 
conſumption alone that can keep up a briſk 
circulation, according to the order of my 
table. But ſurely this cannot be called a 
grievance. Man ſeeks only to enjoy, and 
the only uſe he can make of riches is to en- 
joy them. We are deſirous to enjoy, I fay, 
as ſoon as the natural order of things ceaſes 
to be inverted by any kind of injuſtice that 
may interfere with our enjoyment; and to 


be able to conſume a great deal, is to be 


rich: for, in this ſenſe, conſumption and in- 
come are ſynonimous terms. 


Lr us ſuppoſe, in fine, that the pro- 
greſſive contribution of one third of the in- 


come appears exorbitant; it cannot, how- 


the 


This progreſſion cannot be called exorbitant, as — 


as it is confined to its legal proportion, oy the right 
patrimony of the Sovereign, whoſe income 

portionable to the opulence of his dominions. Beſides, 
no other perſon can claim a right to this third, when * 
e ſet 


ould be pro- 


— 
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the Awther means; for he does not take 
upon him to judge of the political wants of 
A fate, | 


In regard to tithes, the Author makes 
them amount to ſeven millions and an half, 
that is to ſay, one ſeventh of the total net 
income. It will perhaps be thought, that 
he has ſwelled this article too high, conſi- 
dering that no tithes are levied at this rate, 
or eyen that of one tenth'; and that in many 
places they are but one twentieth or one 
thirtieth part of the produce. There are, 
beſides, ſeveral kinds of produce not ſub- 
ject to tithes, as woods, moſt meadows, &c. 
But then it mult be conſidered, that tithes 
are now levied, not on the net produce, but 
| | On 


ſet apart for his uſe. Moreover, as this encreaſe of opu- 
lence muſt depend on the goodneſs of the government, the 
benefits of it ſhould reach the throne. A community of in- 
tereſts herein between the Sovereign and ſubjects conſti- 
tutes the ſecurity of ſociety. Sovereigns, as well as other 
men, are greedy of riches: beſides, they have more calls 
for riches than other men; and, therefore, ſhould be ex- 
Cited thereby to co-operate with their ſubjects for the com- 
mon good. It would be bad policy to diſpute with them 
their ſhare in the encreaſe of riches to which they contri- 
bute. On the contrary, we ſhould this way awaken their 
attention, and endeavour to make them more watchful to 
ſecure both themſelves and uy againſt domeſtic plunderexs 
and foreign invaders. 
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on the total produce. Now, to meaſure the 
tithes by the total produce, we muſt have 


| recourſe again to the rule laid down in our 
it table. 


= | Wr have demonſtrated by the table, that 
| the total produce amounts to 1351. gs. to 
which, relatively to the tithes, muſt be added 
1 the very grain neceſſary for ſeed, calculated 
| | at 18]. 18s.. All theſe ſums: taken toge- 
ther conſtitute a titheable maſs of 1 54“. 
35. on half the produce of one plough ; fo 
that the tithe of 7/. ros. is but the twen- 
tieth part of this total produce. This is 
nearly the proportion on an average, at 
which the tithe muſt be valued; in regard 
to corn, wine, cattle, &c. allowing for the 
other parts of the income, that are exempt 
from tithes ; and it amounts to one fifteenth, 
or thereabouts, of the titheable produce. 
Now, if the tithe is found burdenſome on 
that footing, how much more- burdenſome 
muſt it be, when levied on the total pro- 
duce of a wretched cultivation, which hard- 
ly ever pays charges, nay often falls ſhort 
of them. he 
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SECTION V. 


The OEconoMICAL TABLE conſidered 


relatively to the Mational C ** 


[see TABLE, Noe IL} 


ONEY, lie idol of nations unac- 
quainted with the genuine principles 
of political economy; money, which, when 
it has once gained an aſcendant, commits 
ſuch havock in both the moral and phy- 
ſical concerns of ſociety, is ſubject to the 
ſame rules with all other commodities; with 
this difference, that, as it ſcarcely has any 
uſual value of its own, it derives, more di- 
rectly Go any thing elſe, its venal value 
from the briſkneſs of commerce, which 


alone can beſtow upon. it ihe quality af _ 
riches. 


Tur caſh of an agricole fate is nearly 
equal to the net produce, which! it draws from 
its lands by means of commerce. Some per- 


ſons, 
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1 ſons, deſirous of forming to themſelves ideas 

of the caſh conſtantly remaining and circu- 

1 lating in the kingdom, tells us, with a great 
air of certainty : By examining the books of 
the mint, the caſh coined ſince ſuch a period 
was found to amount to 1700 millions; of this 
fo much was carried out of the kingdom by 
fuch a war, and ſo much more by the preſent ; 
in time of peace, we loſt ſo much a year by 
our commerce, which in ſo many years a- 
mounts to ſo much; therefore only ſo much re- 
mains. Fine ſuppoſitions! We may as well 

pretend to calculate in this manner the num- 
ber of ſwallows in ſpring. 


WHEN we coin a great deal of money, it 
is a ſign that a great deal of our money finds 
its way out, and that it is of a juſter ſtan- 

dard than that coined elſewhere; or that 
foreign coin is allowed no currency among 
us, and that ours is allowed a currency in 
foreign countries, owing to the extraordinary, 
goodneſs of it. But there is no more real 
coin in a kingdom than what circulates. 
What remains idle, is no better than a mar- 
cCaſſite in a collection of natural curioſities, 
| as 
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as to its quality of an agent, which it thus 
renounces. In regard to its quality of riches, 
it is a commodity like any other commodity, 
all to this, that it takes up leſs room, and is 
not liable to corruption. It is, I ſay, a com- 
modity which waits for a purchaſer. 


Now, this commodity is not to be acquired 
by the ſtate, but by giving ſome other com- 
modity in barter for it; and, as the ſtate, 
being poor, has no other commodity to give, 
(for if it was not poor, it would have no 
occaſion for money) it cannot obtain this 
money but in another way, called borrow- 
ing; that is to lay, making a promiſe to re- 
turn, giving ſecurity for the performance of 
this promiſe, and ſacrificing, from time to 
time, till the principle is paid, ſmall ſums 
of money to obtain the creditor's indulgence. 
This burdenſome bargain between the ſtate 
and private perſons, is ſo far from deſerving 
the name of reſource or finance, that it 
ought to be conſidered as the reverſe of 
both; ſince nothing deſerves the name of 
reſource, but what encreaſes the ſtrength 
of a ſtate; whereas this meaſure ſerves. 

only 


* 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of 
{ 
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only to encreaſe its weakneſs; nothing de- 
ſerving the name of finance but the con- 
tribution of private perſons to the ſervice of 


the public; whereas this is a charge upon 


the public in favour of private perſons. 
This onerous bargain, I ſay, is fo far from 
being a ſervice performed by an inhabitant 
and a ſubject, that as long as the ſtate con- 


tinues to have any credit, that is to ſay, as 
long as people look upon the ſtate as able 


to perform its engagements, ſtrangers, and 
even enemies, will often lend it money on 
better terms than its uſurious citizens; and 
when the credit of the ſtate begins to totter, 


it is always the domeſtic creditor that gives 


notice of it to the foreign creditor. | 


# 


Tur money, therefore, chit does not 
circulate, is of no manner of ſervice to the 
ſtate. With reſpect to that which circulates, 
and which alone deſerves the name of mo- 
ney in a ſtate, as it is but an intercalary 
equivalent between buyer and ſeller, it can 
only be in proportion to what it is to repre- 
ſent: the quantity, therefore, of money in 


any country will ever be proportionable to 


the 
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the quantity of production and nnn 
in 7 the Fey and no more. ? 


I 


IT appears by the takin] that the ge 
paid the land-owner in money, are enough 

to keep up the circulation in the two claſſes 
of EXPENCES; between which theſe 30/7: are 
diſtributed. - Thus; i in the given hypotheſis, 
the total amount of the money is fixed at 
fifty millions; and it has been obſerved; 
that the national caſh of England continues 
nearly at that proportion, which, in the 
preſent ſtate of her riches, makes about 
26, ooo, oool. ſterling *. If England, there“ 
fore, has been obliged by her wars to con- 
tract immenſe debts, it is not becauſe her 
ſubjects wanted money, but becauſe her 
annual public expences exceeded, ick time 
of war, her annual public revenues. 


Bur tho' the ſubjects had money enough 
to ſupply the loans, the revenues would, never- 


F theleſs, 


* The Engliſh themſelves do not make it ſo much. One 
of their moſt celebrated writers upon trade has calculated, 
that the numerary value of the caſh, neteſſary for circula- 
tion, is equal to one third of the yearly income of the lands. 
No doubt, he means the total income, which would bring 
it to a par, nearly, with the total net produce, or to about 
2 5,900,000 J. ſterling. 
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theleſs, be, in time, overloaded with debts, 
and the nation undone, if the ſources of 
her revenues ſuffered ſuch a progreſſive waſte, 
as tended to leſſen the annual nn 
of riches. 


Ir i in chis point of view that we are to 
conſider the ſtate of nations, becauſe money 
will be always ſpringing up afreſh in a nation, 

' whoſe riches are always ſpringing up with- 
out any decay or interruption. 


For about an age, that is to ſay, from 
7450 to 1550, there was a great diminution 
in the quantity of money in Europe, as may 
be inferred from the price of commodities 
during that period; but this decreaſe of mo- 
ney ſignified nothing to the different nations 
of Europe, becauſe the venal value of this 
kind of riches was every where the ſame; and 
becauſe, with regard to money, their con- 
| dition was the ſame, relatively to the in- 
| | come of their lands, which was every where 
equally meaſured by the uniform value of 
1 ſilver or money. In this caſe, it is much 
better, for the conveniency of mankind, 

* value ſhould N the place of quan- 


tity, 
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tity, than quantity the place of value; at 
the ſame time that it is indifferent with re- 
ſpect to the riches of a nation, becauſe mo- 
ney in a nation forms but a ſmall object re- 
latively to the total maſs of national riches, 
and is to be conſidered as riches, me rely 
in proportion to its venal value, compared 

with the venal value of every other kind 


of riches. 5 


Pop x are apt to think, that it is to the 
diſcovery of America Europe is indebted 
for her greater abundance of gold and ſilver; 
yet the value of money was fallen compara- 
tively with that of other things, nearly to the 
foot at which we now ſee it, before the ar- 
rival of any American gold or filver in 
Europe. But theſe general truths make 
no alteration in the ſtate of tire national caſh 
of any particular country, which will ever be 
proportionable to the income of the immoy- | 
able eſtates, and the profits of GIN com- 
merce. 


IN the laſt age, under Lewis xIV. the 
ounce of coined filver was worth about 
35. 1 d, Thus 9 5,400,000 ounces were 
then worth about 15,000,000/. ſterling. 

5 THis 


which was more than one half leſs than the 
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Tals was nearly the ſtate of the coin in 
France, at a time that ſhe was much richer 
than about the end of that monarch's reign. 


Tux general recoinage of 1716, did not 
amount to one fifth of that ſum. The ounce 
of coined ſilver went at that time for 
about 4.5. 9d. 2. This recoinage, therefore, 
ferarce amounted to 50,000,000 ounces, 


general recoinages of 1683 and 1693. Now, 
this ſtock of money cannot have increaſed 
by the annual coinages, fince that period, but 
in proportion as the incomes of the nation 


have increaſed. How conſiderable ſoever 


theſe coinages may have been, they ſerved 
leſs to increaſe our ſtock of coined filyer, 
than to replace what is annually carried out by 
contraband trade, by ſeveral branches of 
our paſſive commerce, and other uſes made 
of our money in foreign countries ; for, by a 
fair calculation, theſe annual ' exports of 
coin, for the laſt forty-three years, might 
be ſhewn to amount to a very conſiderable 
ſum. 125 


TAE 
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Tur augmentation of che nominal value 
of ſilver, which has for a long time ſtood at 
. 55. 9d. is no proof that the quantity of the 
national caſh has much increaſed. On the 
contrary, we may infer from thence, that it 
has leſſened, ſince the nominal value was in- 
creaſed, merely to ſupply the place of reality 
with 3 I 


'Tuzsx eſtimates agree but little with the 
vulgar notions concerning the quantity of a 
country's national caſh, The common people 
make the riches of a ſtate conſiſt in money; 
but money, like all other productions, is 
riches, as has been already obſerved, merely 
in proportion to its venal value, and may be 
as eaſily acquired than any other com- 
modity, by paying for it with ſome other kind 
of riches. Its quantity in every ſtate is in 
| proportion to the uſe made of it, which uſe 
is greater or leſs, according to the amount 
of the annual ſales and purchaſes in ſaid ſtate ; 
and the amount of theſe fales and purchaſes 
will be greater or leſs, according to the 
amount of the ſtate's incomes. Moreover, 
money is not to be purchaſed, but by other 
kinds of riches ; and, therefore, a nation muſt 

F' 1 be 
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be rich to purchaſe it; ſo that the acquiſition of 
money does not add to the riches of him 
who pays for it; and he cannot enjoy the uſe 
of this kind of riches, but by ſelling it, in his 
turn, for ſome other kind of e 


Tur coin of a nation, therefore, ſhould 
ever be in proportion to the amount of its 
incomes. A greater ſtock would be uſeleſs. 
The nation would ſoon exchange its ſuper- 
fluity with other nations, for ſome other 
kind of riches more beneficial, or more 
agreeable ; for monied men, even the moſt 
ſaving, are always upon the watch to make 
ſome advantage of their pelf. Their finding 
opportunities to lend it in a country at a high 
intereſt, is a ſure ſign, that in ſuch country it 
is, at moſt, in the proportion we have obſerv- 


ed, ſince the inhabitants pay ſo dear for the uſe 
of it. i 


SECTION 
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* 


$SEETION VE 
The Ox conowmical TazLE confidered 
in the eſtimation of the produce, 
and capital frock of every kind of 


riches. 


[ See 1418. No II.] 


AM now going to make an eſtimate of 

an agricole, or landed nation's riches of 
every kind, in that ſtate of its incomes here 
aſſumed by us. This eſtimate is very far 
from being 1 imaginary, and I thought it ne- 
ceſſary to give my readers a detail of it, the 
better to remove thoſe prejudices, which make 
all the riches of a nation conſiſt in money. 
Here we may ſee the real amount of the 
nominal value neceſſary to realize, in point 
of bargain-making, and put in motion, by 
means of barter, the general maſs of riches; 
and it will appear to make but the fifty- 
fifth * of ſuch general maſs. Of this a 


F 4 | ſingle 
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ſingle glance at the table might have been 
ſufficient to convince the reader; but it is 
impoſſible to diſplay, in too many lights, ſuch 
fundamental principles, as tend to contra» 
dict and deſtroy common prejudices. 


Txost, who hate figures, will be ſcared 
by this article; and of thoſe, who do not 
hate them, ſuch as would gladly loſe them- 
ſelves in the ſuppoſed immenſity of the funds 
and reſources of a great ſtate, tho merely to 
make, on every occaſion, a bad uſe of ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, and love to buoy themſelves 
up with the chimerical multiplicity of the 
incomes, ſquandered by the lazy and luxurious 
members of an uſurious ſtate, will be apt to 
think, that it is confining their ideas to take 
from them their gilded proſpect of infinity, 


.  OTnERs (and they are the greateſt number) 
accuſtomed to the petty calculations of the 
riches about them, will think they ſee billions 
drop out of the clouds. But all this is nothing 
tothe calculator, It is for the uſe of men of 
ſenſe alone, that he has undertaken the taſk. 
Thoſe, who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
ſuch ſciences as are moſt uſeful to mankind, 


are 
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are not ſo few as people generally imagine; 
and they never fail, in the end, to bring 
over the reſt of mankind to their own way 


of thinking. 


Riches of the claſs of productive expences. 


I $43D, that lands yielding an income of 
30,000,000 J. to the land-owner, yielded, 
| beſides, an impoſt of 15,000,000/. and 
tithes to the amount of 7, 500, ooo J. 
amounting in the whole to 52, 500, ooo J. 
To this let us add the reproduction of the 
annual advances, amounting to 52, 500, oool. 


and intereſt, at ten per cent. for theſe 
advances, the whole making 


110, 2 50, ooo l. 


Id a country full of vineyards, meadows, 
woods, &c. but about two-thirds of faid 
ſum would be the produce of the plough. 
This portion, in a thriving ſtate of great 
culture, performed by ſtout horſes, would 
require 333,334 ploughs, at 120 acres to a 
plough, an equal number of men to drive 
them, and 40,009,000 of acres, 
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In France, 275 millions ſterling, inveſted 
in advances, would be ſufficient to extend 
this kind of culture to 60 millions of acres. 


Wr ſaid before, (p. 25. ) that the primitive 
advances, requiſite to ſet a plough completely 
agoing in the great culture, or the firſt ex- 
pence to ſtock the land with cattle, inſtru- 
ments, ſeed, ſubſiſtence, wages, &c. in the 
courſe of two years labour before the farſt 
crop, might be valued at 5oo/. Thus the 
primitive advances, requiſite for 333, 334 
ploughs, make 1866, 667, oo0l. 


To this ſum muſt be added the intereſt 
of theſe advances, which ought to yield 10 
per cent. at the loweſt, conſidering that the 
fruits of the earth are liable to accidents, which 
every ten years run away with one year's 
crop at leaſt. Beſides, the machines, &c. 
- purchaſed by theſe advances, muſt be fre- 
quently repaired and recruited : on this foot, 
therefore, the intereſt of the primitive ad- 
vances, requiſite for the eſtabliſhment of the 


farmers, muſt amount to 16,666,700/. 


Mranpows, 
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Mz apows, vineyards, gardens, and woods, 
coſt the farmer but few primitive advances. 
The value, therefore, of theſe primitive ad- 
vances, along with thoſe of the land-owner in 
plantations, and other works uſually per- 
formed by him, may be reduced to 


Fo, ooo, oool. 


Ir is true, indeed, that vineyards and gar- 
dens require very great annual advances; 
however, conſidered relatively to the annual 
advances requiſite for the other branches of 
country-buſineſs, they may, on a medium, 
be comprehended in the total of the an- 
nual expences already laid down. 


Tnus, the total annual reproduction in 
net produce, in annual advances, and inte- 
reſt on them and the primitive advances, 
valued according to the order of the table, 


make e 120;986;7000. 


GREAT as this ſum may appear, the lands 
of France might, by means of proper ad- 
vances and free markets, be made to pro- 
duce a * greater. 


Or 
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their venal value, they may, in ſome ſort, 
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Or this ſum of 126, 916, 700. we are to 
allow 26, 2 50, oo0l. being half the repro- 
duction of the annual advances, for the 
maintenance of cattle, ſo that there remains 
(allowing that the whole impoſt returns into 
the circulation, and does not eat in upon 
the huſbandman's advances) 100, 666, 700l. 
for the annual expences of the men. 


1 


Eſtimate F the ſlocꝶ of productive riches. 


Wx are firſt to put down the primitive 
advances requiſite to ſet the ploughs agoing, 
which advances have been already rated at 


166,667, ooo. 


Tur primitive advances for meadows, | 
fiſh-ponds, woods, vineyards,. gardens, &c. 
already rated at Fo, ooo, oool. 


I make no ſeparate eſtimate of the value 
and produce of cattle, as I included them 
in the advances of the farmers, and in the 
total of the annual products. But I ſhall 
eſtimate the lands, becauſe, relatively to 


be 
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be conſidered as moveable riches, in as much 
as their price is affected by the variations in 
the price of the other kinds of riches neceſ- 
ſary to cultivate them. In fact, lands are 
ſubject to decay, and the owners cannot but 
ſuffer in the venal value of them, in pro- 
portion to the loſs of the farmers by ſuch 
decay. 


Tur lands, which annually produce for 
man's immediate benefit, 1 00, 666, 700. of 
which 52, 500, ooo. are net produce, valued 
at thirty years purchaſe, conſtitute, in this 
point of view, a treaſure amounting to 

1 1, 57 5, οοοο 


Total of the funds of the produdti we claſs, 
1,79 1, 667, ooo. 


By adding to this ſum the 126,916, 7001. 

ariſing from the annual produce, as deduced 
in the preceeding caſe, it will appear, that 
the total amount, charges included, of the 
riches of the productive claſs is 


1,918, 583,700/. 


Eſtimate 
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Ei mate of the riches of the barren claſs. 


Tus claſs, it is known, produces nothing ; 
conſequently, we are to eſtimate nothing but 
what it may be actually poſſeſſed of. 


Now the riches this claſs is actually 
poſſeſſed of, according to the proportions 
laid down in the table, are, 


1{t, The fund of annual advances 
26,2 50, oool. 


adly, The primitive advances for the eſta- 
bliſhment of manufactures, conſtruction 
of inſtruments, machines, mills, forges, 
1 — — __100,000,000/. 


zdly, The coin or money computed by us 
at - - - 50, o, oo0ʃ. 


Athly, The value of four millions of houſes, 
or lodgings, for four millions of families, 
reckoning each houſe, one with another, 

at 3. 15s. a year“ < 300,000,000). 
_ 3thly, 


„He * them at twenty years purchaſe. The houſes 
in France are generally ſtronger than thoſe in England. 
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5thly, The value of the common furniture 

of the ſaid houſes, computed, one with 
another, at a year's income or gain of 

four millions of heads of families, 


loo, ooo, oool. 


Gthly, The value of the gold and ſilver plate, 
toys, precious ſtones, looking - glaſſes, 
pictures, books, and other laſting works 
of the handicraftſman, which deſcend 
from one generation to another; this, in 
the ſtate of opulence, in which we here 
ſuppoſe a N may amount to 


100, 000 ,000/. 


othly, The value of the ſhips Lay war, 
merchant- ſnips, arſenals, &c. ſuppoſing 
it to be a maritime ſtate ; likewiſe, that 
of artillery and other durable warlike 
ores, and of durable buildings for uſe 
or ornament, which are riches merely 
in proportion to the riches they coſt ; 
all thefe objefts may be rated together at 
150, ooo, oool. 


I omit the neceſſaries of life, and other 
commodities, TENOR up in ſhops and mer- 
chants 
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chants warehouſes for annual uſe or con- 
ſumption, whether produced or made up 
at home, or imported from abroad; and 

| likewiſe ſuch goods as are intended for expor- 
tation, becauſe they are all contained in the 
ſtate of annual productions and expences, 
conformably to the order exhibited in tho 
table. 


| | Tora amount of the riches belonging 
to the claſs of barren expences 


$26,250,000/. 


EF Buy adding to which the 

TorTAr amount of the riches belonging 
do the claſs of productive expences 

an; | 1,91Þ, $93.70) 


Tux general maſs of riches, belonging 
to a flouriſhing landed nation, will, in the 
given 1 punt to amount. to about 


ER" 370. 


Lt 


Wr here ſpeak of an opulent nation, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a territory and of advances, which 
yield annually, and without decay, a net 
produce 
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produce of 52,500,000/. for its annual con- 
ſumption. But theſe riches, eſpecially the 
value of lands, being upheld from year to 
year by nothing but the annual produce, 
may utterly periſh, or, at leaſt, come to loſe 
great part of their value, in an ill governed 
agricole ſtate; and this declenſion may in a 
very ſhort time be very conſiderable, through 
the want of freedom of commerce in the 
immediate fruits of the earth, and through 
the annihilation of the advances upon which 
the reproduction of them depends. 


Noli me tangere! is the motto of theſe 
advances. 
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th... Lk. . 


i. 1 0 


SECTION VII. 


The Ozcoxnowical Taprs confidered 
in the conditions neceſſary to the 
free play and proſperity of the 


political machine. 
[ See TABLE, Ne II.] 


T appears by the foregoing Table, that 

in a regular and uninterrupted circulation 
of an annual income of 52, 500, ooo l. an 
equal ſum, which returns into the circula- 
tion, reſtores yearly to the productive claſs 
the advances requiſite for the reproduction 
of the ſame income, and the ſame advances ; 
wherefore, the continuation of this repro- 
duction ſuppoſes, 


iſt, THAT every farthing of the ſaid 
52,500,000/, income, enters the annual cir- 
culation, and runs through it in its whole 
extent; that no money is hoarded up, or, 
at leaſt, that as much money is returned in- 
„ to 
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to the circulation by ſome hands, as is taken 
from it by others; otherwiſe the pecuniary 
fortunes thus amaſſed, would prove ſo many 
obſtructions in the courſe of part of theſe 
annual incomes of the nation, keep back the 
national caſh, and thereby impede the re- 
turn of the huſbandman's advances, the pay- 
ment of the handicraft's wages, and the con- 
ſumption by the different claſſes of men who 
belong to the lucrative profeſſions. This 
obſtruction of the national caſh would 
leſſen the reproduction of the income, and 


the impoſt. 


2dly, THAT no part of the income is 
exported without an adequate return in mo- 
ney or * 


3dly, THAT the nation loſes nothing by 
its foreign commerce, which may very well 
happen, notwithſtanding the great profits 
made by private traders, in ſelling the goods 
imported by them to their fellow-ſubjects. 
| Nay, every profit of this kind is ſo much 
taken from the circulation of the net produce 
of the land, and ſuch a defalcation cannot 
but 
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— 


but be extremely prejudicial to both diſtribu- 


tion and reproduction. 


-4thly, TaAr the ballance of the gold 
and filver paſſing and repaſſing between the 
nation and foreigners, is not made the ſtan- 
dard of their commerce, without examining 
what profit ariſes from the goods themſelves, 
which have been bought or ſold; for it often 
happens, that the nation, which receives a 
ſurplus in money, is the loſer; and this loſs 
affects the reproduction and diſtribution of 
the incomes. In a foreign trade, where the 
immediate fruits of the earth are exchanged 
for handicraft works, the diſadvantage is ge- 
nerally on the ſide of the nation that pur- 


chaſes the firſt, becauſe there is a great deal 


more profit to be had in Kaus them, than 
in ſelling the latter. 


cthly, THraAT the land-owners, and ſuch 
as belong to the lucrative profeſſions, do not 
ſuffer themſelves to be betrayed by any un- 


eaſineſs, which the government might not 


foreſee, time enough to prevent it, into a 


en 1 capable of hindering any 
"mi I part 
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part of their incomes, or gains, from being 
properly circulated and diſtributed. 


6thly, Tnar the adminiſtration of the 
finances affords no opportunity to thoſe con- 
cerned in the receipt or diſburſement of 
them, to amaſs pecuniary fortunes, and there- 
by divert a portion of the public revenues, 
from the grand operations of circulation, di- 
ſtribution, and reproduction. 


Fthly, Tnar the impoſt is neither de- 

ſtructive of, or diſproportioned to, the maſs 
of the national incomes ; that the augmenta- 
tions of it keep pace with the augmentations of 
the ſaid maſs ; that it bears directly on the net 
produce of the earth, and by no means on 
commodities of any kind ; as, in the latter 
caſe, the charges of perception would be mul- 
tiplied, commerce injured, and part of the 
national riches annually deſtroyed, Like- 
wiſe, that the impoſt is not levied on the 
advances of the farmer; for theſe advances 
ſhould be conſidered as. ſo many immove- 
able goods, which ought to be moſt ſcrupu- 
wuby preſerved for the production of both 


impoſt 
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impaſt and income. Without this precau- 
tion, the impoſt becomes ſpoliation, and 
cauſes a decay, which muſt, ſooner or later, 
infallibly end in the deſtruction of the ſtate. 


gthly, Tur the primitive and annual 
advances of the farmer, are ſufficient to 
make the earth yearly reproduce, at the leaſt, 
double the latter, and 10 per cent. upon 
both. Where either of the two kinds of 
advance are leſs than they ought to be, the 
expences of agriculture will not only afford 
a ſmaller net produce, but be much heavier 
in proportion to it. 


gthly; Tur the children of the farmers, 
by ſettling in the country, perpetuate a race 
of huſbandmen ; for when any vexationg 
oblige them to deſert their fields, and take 
ſhelter in towns, they carry along with 
them the riches of their family, heretofore 
employed in agriculture. It is not ſo much 
men, as riches, that ought to be invited into 
the country; for the more riches are em- 
ployed in the production of corn, the fewer 
hands it requires, the better it thrives, and 
G 4 the 
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the more clear profit it yields. Such is the 
great culture of rich farmers compared with 
the petty culture of poor cottagers, who 
make uſe of cows or bullocks. 


Tothly, Tur care is taken to prevent the 
emigration of the inhabitants, who would 
employ their riches in other countries. 


IIthly, THAT the exportation of the im- 
mediate fruits of the earth is no way ob- 
ſtructed, for the reproduction of a thi ng will 
ever be as the demand for it. 


12thly, Tra nothing is done, which 
may lower the price of the immediate fruits of 
the earth, or any other kind of commodities 
within the kingdom ; for this would render 
the trade with foreigners prejudicial to the 
kingdom. WHATEVER THE VENAL vA- 
LUE IS, SUCH WILL THE INCOMES BE. 
PLENTY AND CHEAPNESS DO NOT CON- 
STITUTE RICHES. 'SCARCITY AND DFAR- 
NESS ARE THE PARENTS OF MISERY. 


PLENTY AND DEARNESS - CONSTITUTE 
OPULENCE. 


I 3thly, 


: 
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13thly, Tur the cheapneſs of neceſ- 
faries are not conſidered. as of any real 
ſervice to the inferior claſſes of people; it 
lowers their wages; renders their life leſs 
comfortable, affords them leſs work, and 


lucrative employment ; and reduces the rent 
of lands. 


14thly, THAT the common people are 
not debarred the means of living at their 
eaſe, for otherwiſe they could not ſufficiently 
contribute to the conſumption of ſuch neceſſa- 
ries as muſt be conſumed at home, by which, 
of courſe, the reproduction and incomes of 
the nation would infallibly ſuffer. 


15thly, THAT the multiplication of cattle 


is encouraged ; for it is by cattle that the 
land is ſupplied with the manures neceſlary 


to yield rich crops. 


16thly, THAT the luxury of decoration is 


not ſolicited, becauſe this kind of luxury ſub- 


ſiſts entirely at the expence of the luxury of 
ſubſiſtence, which is that kind of luxury 


that keeps up the price, and the demand 
for the immediate fruits of the earth, and 
upholds 
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upholds the reproduction of the nation's in- 
comes. 


17thly, Tnar the government does not 


| favour any thing but the productive expences, 


and. the exportation of the immediate fruits 
of the earth, leaving the barren expences en- 
* to themſelves. 


x8thly, T AAT. in the r exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, no reſources are expect- 
ed, but from the proſperity of the ſubjects; 
and, by no means, from the credit of the 
financiers ; for pecuniary fortunes are clan- 


deſtine * which know neither king nor 
country. 


 19thly, Tuar the government avoids ſuch 
loans, as encumber the public revenue with 
heavy debts: and a heavy intereſt ; and are, 


conſequently, attended with a trade in the 


finances, by means of transferrable papers, 
the intereſt upon which is conſtantly. in- 
creaſing the barren pecuniary fortunes. Theſes 
fortunes cauſe a divorce, as it were, between 
the finances of the ſtate and agriculture, and 
ſo rob the latter of the riches requiſite to im- 
prove and cultivate the earth. 


_  2othly, 


” A. 
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20thly, THAT the nation, which has a 
great extent of country to cultivate, and the 
means of carrying on a great foreign trade 
in the immediate fruits of its lands, does not 
apply too much money, and too many hands, 
to manufactures, and the commerce of luxu- 
ries, to the prejudice of her huſbandry works 
and expences ; for ſuch a kingdom ought, 
above all things, to be well ſtocked with rich 


huſbandmen. 


21ſtly, TaarT the lands employed in rai- 
{ing corn, are united as much as poſlible, fo as 
to form large farms carried on by rich huſ- 
bandmen ; for large farms require leſs ex- 
pence of every kind, and at the ſame time 
yield a greater net produce, in proportion, 

than ſmall ones. Small farms employ to no 
_ purpoſe, and at the expence of the land's 
produce, a greater number of poor fami- 
lies, who have too little land and ſtock to 
carry on a rich culture. Such a multiplicity 
of farmers tends leſs to increaſe the number 
of inhabitants, than an augmentation of 'the 
incomes would do ; for the moſt certain po- 
pulouſneſs, and the moſt applicable to all 
the different occupations, by which mankind 
is 
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is divided into different claſſes, is that, which 
is kept up by the net produce of the land. 
Every profitable ſaving in thoſe works, 
which may be carried on by means of 
animals, machines, rivers, &c. tends to 
the increaſe of populouſneſs, and the ad- 
vantage of the ſtate, becauſe the greater the 
net produce of agriculture, the better wages 


and profits can be afforded for other ſervices 
and works. 


22dly, Tyar every man is at liberty to 
employ his field in the production of what- 
ever his intereſt, his ſtock, and the quality 
of the ground points out to him, as ca- 
pable of yielding the greateſt profit. No 
favour ſhould be ſhewn to- monopoly in the 
cultivation of the earth; for it would prove 
detrimental to the general income of the na- 
tion. Thoſe governments, which favour the 
production of commodities of the firſt' want, 
more than the production of thoſe of the 
ſecond, to the leſſening the venal value of 
both, act through narrow views, which do 
not take in the effects of foreign trade, that 
ſupplies all deficiencies, and ſettles the price 
of thoſe goods, which every nation can raiſe 
te 
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to the greateſt advantage. The immediate 
produce of the earth, and the impoſt, are, 
in every ſtate, the riches of the firſt neceſ- 
ſity to defend it againſt ſcarcity and invaſion, 
to maintain the glory and power of the ſove- 
vereign, and promote the W of the 
ſubjects. 


23dly, Tur the government thinks leſs 
of ſaving money, than of forwarding the 
operations eſſential to the kingdom's proſpe- 
rity ; for the heavieſt expences may be ren- 
dered light by a proportionable increaſe of 
riches. But profuſion muſt not be con- 
founded with expence. Practices, that de- 
ſerve the name of profuſion, might ſoon 
ſwallow up all the riches of both prince 
and people. 


24thly, Tur leſs attention is beſtowed 
on the multiplication of the people, than 
on the increaſe of their riches. A moderate 
number of inhabitants, living in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, created by plentiful incomes, 1s far 
preferable to a greater number pinched thro' 
any deficiency in them. Beſides, eaſy cir- 
cumſtances afford more reſources in exi- 
gencies 
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gencies of the ſtate, than great numbers, 
and, at all times, better means 11 making 
agriculture flouruu. 


Wirunovr theſe conditions agriculture, 
which the table ſuppoſes to yield the ſame 
produce, as in England, would be a mere 
bubble. But the principles of it are not the 
leſs certain, nor leſs the genuine principles 
of the ſcience of economical government; 
by which we do not here mean that trivial 
ſcience, which has no other object but the 
caſh and finances of a kingdom, and the mo- 
tion of its money, by a traffic of money, in 
which the charms of credit and intereſt, &c. 


produce merely, as at gaming, a barren 


circulation. It is only in a compleat know- 
ledge of the true ſources of riches, and of 
the means of multiplying and perpetuating 
them, that the ſcience of the œconomical 


government of a kingdom can be ſaid to 
conſiſt. 


AN œconomical government unlocks the 
ſources of riches; riches attract men; men 


and riches make agriculture flouriſh, extend 


commerce, give life to induſtry, increaſe 
and 
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and perpetuate riches. An œconomical go- 
vernment guards againſt any decay in the 
opulence and ſtrength of a nation. On 
theſe plentiful reſources depend the ſucceſs 
of every other branch of the adminiſtration 
of a kingdom. An economical government 
confirms the power of a ſtate, procures it 
the conſideration of other ſtates, ſecures the, 
glory of the prince, and the happineſs of 
the people. The views of an ceconomical 
government take in all the eſſential principles 
of a perfect government, in which authority 
is ever ready to protect and do good; ever 
watchful, and of courſe ever reſpectable. 
It is incapable of committing miſtakes; it 
cannot give any umbrage; it every where 
ſupports the intereſts of the nation, good 
order, public right, the power and domi- 
mon of the ſovereign. 
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NUMBER III. | 
Belonging to the firſt Section of the ſecond Part of the Explanation, 


in which Section are 


conſidered, Private Depredations, Manner 


and Civil Cuſtoms, Exceſſes, Luxury. 


| Annual Income, confiſt- | 
Annual productive Ad- ing of 3o/. Rent, 151. Annual barren Ad. 
vances relative to Land- tax, and 74. 10s, vances relative tg 
Agriculture, &c. Tithes, in all Manufactures, &c. 
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man's annual and primitive adv 


all which the earth reſtores. 
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Thus, the reproduction amounts but to 117 / 
by which there is a deficiency of 17/. 8s. or 


N. B. The produce, that is to anſwer the intereſt of the primitive ad 
vances, is made to fall ſhort in the ſame ratio with the annual advances 
for 52/. 10s. is to 30/7. 5s, as 45 J. 155. is to 26/7. 175. 24.7%, The 
300. 55. in this proportion is made up of the 25 J. intereſt on 250 


primitive advances, and the 
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being half the primitive and annual advances requiſite to ſet and keep 
a plough a-going in a ſlate of high cultivation. See the Second Table. 
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a8 CTR £ 


The Otconowtcar, Tait conſidered 
in its private Depredations. 


[See Tarr, Ne III.] 
| Exceſs of Luxury. 


E us now ſtudy the Oeconomical 
Table in a ſtate of diſorder. We ſhall 
conſider it in this reſpect, but in ſeven diſtinct 
points of view. Iſt. In its private depreda- 
tions; that is to ſay, in the diſorders which 
| H | proceed 
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proceed from the immorality and ignorance 
of a nation. The ſix other aſpects are public 
depredations, viz. 2dly, Relatively to the 
ſpoliation of the productive advances ; 3dly, 
Relatively to population ; 4thly, Relatively 
to the coin ; 5thly, Relatively to the police ; 
 6thly, Relatively to commerce; ythly, in 
fine, Relatively to deſtructive impoſts. 


JI 0o judge rightly, immorality and ignorance 
always proceed from ſome public error. 
But though it is part of my buſineſs to trace 
to, and correct from, the very roots, phy- 

fical miſcalculations, I am not bound to 

attack, in the ſame ſenſe, moral preju- 

. dices. When, therefore, I mention the 

word Luxury, it is not to be expected I. 

ſhould throw out againſt it that abundance 

of arguments naturally ſuggeſted by the bare 
mention of the word, to every patriot heart. 


In this place I only ſpeak of phylical luxury. 


| Tn the new as now before us, the Table | 
has loſt its equilibrium. Our buſineſs is to 


diſcover and explain the cauſes and the effects 


of this diſorder. By the firſt lines of our 
| e eee of the A it appears, that the 


diſtri- 


diſtribution of the church, king, and land- 
lord's income, is what puts in motion the 
machine of circulation. It is obvious, that 
more of theſe expences may fall to one 
{fide than to the other, as he who makes 
them indulges himſelf more or leſs in the 
luxury of ſubſiſtence, or that of decoration; | 


which laſt alone, properly ſpeaking, deſerves 
that appellation. 


W᷑ have heretofore aſſumed, in the Occos 
nomical Table, a mean ſtate of things, in 
which the reproductive expences yield frons 
year to year the ſame income; but we may 
eaſily form a judgment of the alterations 
that would enſue in the annual reproduction; 
according as the reproductive, or barren ex- 
pences, get the ſtart of each other; this, I 


ſay, we may eaſily form a judgment of, by 
the alterations that would enſue in the Table. 


Ir is in this ſtate of things that we here 
exhibit it. We ſuppoſe, that the land-owner, 
Kc. s luxury of decoration has increaſed one 
ſixth ; that is to ſay, that they pay 4s. 
75: 6d. more, than they did before, to 

the claſs of barren expences; ſo as to make 
the Whole of what they beſtow upon it 


H 2 30 l. 


| 
| 
N 
| 
| 


8 
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30 J. 125. 6 d. and reduce what they beſtow 
upon the claſs of reproductive expences to 
21 J. 17. 6d. Such is the power of ex- 
ample, that manners ſoon circulate through 
all the claſſes of ſociety; the moral conca- 
tenation being every where the ſame with the 
phyſical. This miſapplication of one fixth 


will be the fame with the handicraftſman 


and the huſbandman ; and the conſequence 


will be, that by carrying on the Table, ac- 
cording to this new arrangement, it will 


appear at bottom thereof, that the repro- 
duction of the total income of 52/. ros. 


which includes rent, tithes, and land-tax, is 


reduced to 45“. 1 56. and the reimburſements 
of the huſbandman, amounting before to 
82 J. 155. are reduced to 721. 2s. The to- 

tal deficiency, therefore, amounts to 17 CVs. 


fo that the loſs, on this occaſion, is about 
two-fifths. f 


17 on the contrary, che king, church, and 
under, increaſe in the ſame degree their 


expence in the conſumption or exportation of 
the immediate fruits of the earth, the repro- 


"duction of an income of 52 J. 105. would 


amount to 57 J. 65. and the huſbandman's 
returns amounting before to 82. 1 55. would 


* | now 
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now amount to 900. 6s. which is an increaſe 
of 71]. 11s. Thus the total increaſe would 
be 12 J. 7s. or about one tenth, and would 
continue at this rate as long, as the land and 
the labour of the huſbandmen could contri- 
bute to it. 


SUCH are the effects of a conſtant and 
uniform raiſing of the price of commodities 
of the firſt neceſſity ; and thus we ſee how 
the wiſeacres, who do all they can to keep 
theſe commodities at a cheap rate, labour, 
without knowing it, to deſtroy the incomes 
and ſubſiſtence of a nation. 


Ix appears likewiſe, by this very amn 
demonſtration, that an exceſs in the luxuries 
of decoration may alone very ſpeedily ruin 
the moſt opulent nation. It further ap- 
pears, of what importance it is to ſupport 
opulence in theſe different orders of a ſtate, 
which, according to the common cuſtoms 
of ſociety, may employ their ſuperfluities in 
the luxuries of ſubſiſtence; the obſcure rich 
being, as it were, forced by the prejudices of 
ſociety to launch into the luxuries of deco- 
ration, and kept from thoſe of ſubſiſtence, 
which, at preſent, would fit ill upon them, 
and only {erve to render them ridiculous. 


"Mm We 
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Wr may likewiſe gueſs how little the 


economical ſcience Was underſtood 1 in that 


country, wherein they conſidered, as a tax 
upon luxury, a tax upon ne and up- 
on horſes, which conſume ſo much corn, fo- 
rage, and other commodities of the pro- 
ductive claſs. 


Ir is s therefore falſe, that all kinds of ex- 
pence arę indifferent. 5 


Wiar we bee been juſt now v obſerving, 
in regard to the capital expences in the im- 
mediate fruits of the earth, all of which 
yield plentiful returns in an agricole king- 
dom, is by no means applicable to little 
traffickin "g ſtates that have no — 


en ſtates cannot b Rint 1 toq 
much in any kind of expence, as it is by means 
of parſimony alone, that they can hope to 
preſerve and increaſe the ſtock of riches requi- 
fite for. their commerce, and likewiſe afford 
to trade at leſs expence than other nations, 
ſo as to ſecure to themſelves a preference 
at foreign markets. But as to the great 
landed powers, it is impoſlible they ſhould 


thrive, as lang as they indiſcriminately at- 


; Fg tribute 
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tribute their poverty to every kind of ex- 
pence. It is not to expence itſelf, but to 
the peculiar nature of it, that their poverty 
is to be attributed, as we have already proved; 
it is to the inequality of the repayments, &c. 
and ſtill more to the ceconomical arrange 
ments of police, finance, and commerce. 
This we ſhall ſoon examine, after treating 
curſorily of ſome errors of detail concern- 
ws agriculture, 


"te what does te 8 br a landed 
nation. confiſt ? IN PLENTIFUL ,ADVANCES, 
TO PERPETUATE AND INCREASE THE 
NET PRODUCE. . OF THE EARTH; IN A 
FREE AND EASY DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE-3z IN THE ENJOYMENT _ OF, 
THE | ANNUAL | RETURNS OF THE, REAL 
ESTATES; IN . PECUNIARY AND READY 
PAYMENTS/ OF , LAND-RENTS AND THE 


LASIK: 


rv; 
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A PLENTY of productions is obtained by 

| plentiful advances. Conſumption and com- 
merce keep up the demand for, and the ye- 
nal value of the productions. The. venal 
value is the meaſure of national riches. 
Theſe riches are a ſtandard for the tribute 
H 4 WE 
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which is impoſed upon them, and bring in 
the money which is to pay the ſaid tribute, 
and which ought to circulate in commerce, 
but never ſuperabound in a country. Such 
ſuperabundance would leſſen the uſe and 
conſumption of the annual productions, 
which are to perpetuate real genuine riches 
in the ſtate, by reproduction, and a recipro- 
cal commerce. ee oy 


PeoPLE had better notions than we have, 
concerning the nature and ſource of true 
riches, at that period, wherein hiſtory has 
thought proper to celebrate the proceſſion, 
with which the inhabitants of Goodmar's- 
Cheſter, in England, went to welcome their 
monarch. They drove one hundred and 
eighty ploughs to meet him. This was a 
retinue truly worthy of a king. The bees, fo 
faithful, ſo obedient, and ſo affectionate to 
- - their queen, never offer her any thing but their 
ſweeteſt honey. To offer princes a voluntary 
tribute, anda free gift, is both the duty and 
the happineſs of ſubjects; but to preſent 
them with implements of huſbandry, as 
fructifying under their protection, is to lay 
before them, at once, the proofs of our gra- 


titude, 
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titude, the buttreſſes of their power, and the 
pledges of our love. It is 5 
them for the true ſhepherds of nanking. . 

8 huſbandmen, —_ + og country 
merchants, are the pillars of Ee. and 
independent ſtates. 


Iv the great culture, a ſingle man drives 
2 plough drawn by two horſes, and this | 
plough does as much work as three ploughs 
drawn by two bullocks each; and driven; by. 
fix men. In the laſt caſe, for want of the 
prim itive advances requiſite to eſtabliſh the 
great culture, the annual expences are im- 
menſe in proportion to the net produce, 
which is, in a manner, next to nothing. 
Beſides, this petty culture requires ten or | 
twelve times more land to yield the ſame net | 
produce, What is worſe, when the land- 
owners cannot meet with farmers ſubſtan 
tial enough to bear the expences of a good 
culture, the advances, ſuch as they are, 
are made at the expence of the land itſelf, 
The produce of the meadows, is devoured 
in winter by the bullocks employed -in 
cultivating it, and a portion of the land muſt 
be given up to them to graze upon in ſums 
mer; the net produce of the crop is fo in- 


ſignificant, 
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ſignificant, that the leaſt increaſe in the im- 
poſt is ſufficient to make all the parties con- 
cerned renounce ſuch poor remains of til- 
lage; a thing, which has happened in many 
places, merely through the wretched — 
gence of the inhabitants. | 
Tris Jetail of ſh will, 1 a. 
in many places, meet with oppoſition, 
from cuſtom and local prejudices. The men 


of any fortune in the poor provinces, in 


which one third of the arable lands lyes un- 
cultivated, and almoſt all the reſt are reduced 
to the petty culture here complained of; 
theſe men, I ſay, will affirm, that the great 
culture is not proper for their. ſoil, as being 


too heavy, or too light, for fo impatient an 


animal as an horſe; that it coſts them little 
or nothing to feed their oxen all the ſummer, 
by letting them run on the commons, and 


other open grounds; that oxen require nei- 


ther oats nor barley, nor ſhoes, nor expen- 
five harneſs; and a thouſand other things. 
But theſe are only ſo many een by a 
tothodical- wretchedneſß un | 


> 


Tg 55 convinced of this, we need orfly 
donfider a ſubſtantial farmer, ſach as may be 


H 


OY * . 
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found in ne provinces of the kingdom; 
and ſee if this man, whoſe every thought, 
every ſtep, every action, every ſinew, in 
fine, is continually bent upon ſome decent 
profit, and conſequently upon the improve 
ment of his farm; if this man, I ſay, is any way 
ſparing in his primitive or annual advances? 
Are not his horſes the ſtrongeſt and the 
deareſt; and withal the beſt kept, of the 

hole country? Are not his ſervants the beſt 
This man, without ever ſeeing; our Table, 
hits the mark by the mere dint; of expe- 
rience, and/knows that his endeavours muſt 
proſper in proportion to the good order in 
which he keeps his ſervants, his cattle, &. 
agreeable to the proverb; Poor men, puon abori, 
and to what our Table teaches; vun 
laid out upon land, tbe more will it yields 51] 


Ho comes it then, that ſo many conſider, 
as a piece of mronomy, every ſaving in point 
of forage, harneſs,” &. Why, becauſe nei- 
ther they, nor thoſe who were the firſt to 
purſue the fame method, ever had the ſtock 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh any other that required 
larger advances, and was of courſe capable 
of yielding larger returns; becauſe the rich 
men 
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me among them knew ſo little from whence 


they derived their riches, that they always 


ſound ſome employment or another for their 
fuperfiuity, beſides that of contributing to 
ne _— en eee M i ig 


oO prove than a more l te 
would be more profitable, ſuppoſe your heaths, 
and other open grounds, converted into * 
meadows, yielding a double crop of hay, or 
well ploughed, and then ſown with the moſt 
beneficial kind of corn; / ſuppoſe the forage 
produced by this management conſumed at 
night near your lay-ſtalls, by your black 
cattle, or ſheep, or by ſtout horſes, that would 


do three times as much work as the ſame 


number of oxen, and who, beſides, require 


no ſubſiſtence but wits is dae 4 0 m 


their own * 


1 moreover, your lands never 


obliged. to lie fallow to recover themſelves, 
but yieldin g every year the beſt of corn and 


- forage. This is no chimerical ſuppoſition ; - 

for this kind of agriculture. flouriſhes among 
your | neighbours, in a leſs favourable cli- 
mate. Nay, we may ſtill find ſome examples 
of it at home, in the neighbourhood of the 
ict ca- 
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capital; and it is upon theſe examples, that 
this table has been conſtructed. By fancy- 
ing ourſelves in this flouriſhing country, and 
looking a little about us, we may be en- 
abled to form ſome judgment of our preſent 
parkmony, or rather indigence. : 


Tux rich 4 covers hi fields with 
cattle, and by that means obtains thoſe ma- 
nures which yield rich crops. This is a new 
ſpecies of riches, and the moſt n 
of all riches. 


Tris lad is to be obtained by the 
Ale, the working up, and the wearing of our 
own wool within the kingdom; by the great 

conſumption of meat, milk, butter, cheeſe, &. 
but, above all things, in an opulent nation, 
by the conſumption of the common people, 
who are the moſt numerous part of it; for 
it is merely in proportion to ſuch conſump- 
tion, that the demand for cattle can increaſe, 
and cattle, of courſe, be multiplied ; a cir- 
cumſtance upon which the obtaining of * 
| tiful e eſſentially depend. 


| Ts lodiey of corn and cattle prevents 
* W of famine i in a kingdom ſo 
n fertile 
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fertile in the primary means of ſubſiſtence. The 
food, yielded by cattle in ſuch a kingdom, 
leſſens the conſumption of corn, and thereby 
enables the nation to ſell a greater quantity of 
it to foreigners, and thus continually add to 
its riches by the commerce of ſo precious à 
production. It is, therefore, plain, that the 
eaſy circumſtances of the common people, 
in this manner, eſſentially contribute to the 
proſperity of the ſtate. 


No diftinAion is made beten che profits 
upon cattle and thoſe upon corn, in ſtating 
the income of the landlord; becauſe the rent 
of a farm is always regulated by what it can 
yield both in cattle and corn, in thoſe coun- 
tries where the farmer's advances are not li- 
able to be abſorbed by an arbitrary impoſt ; 
for where the impoſt is payable by the far- 
mer, the income ſuffers by it, the farmers 
_ dreading to make thoſe advances, which con- 
fiſt in the purchaſe of cattle, for fear of 
bringing on themſelves a ruinous impoſition ; 
the conſequence of which is, that tillage de- 
cays for want of a ſufficient. quantity of 
cattle to make manures ; and the expence 
of cultivating lands, impoveriſhed for want 
of ** manures, ſwallows up the pro- 


Ace, 
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duce, and leaves nothing for ſtate, church; 
or landlord.” ; 943249 e ll 


Tur profits upon cattle contribute fo 
much to increaſe the yearly value of land, 
that one may be eſtimated by the other; and 
theſe two branches muſt not be ſeparated in 
computing the value of the produce in corn, 
by the income of the landlord; for the net 
produce, which yields both the rent, im- 
poſt, and tithes, is to be obtained more 
eaſily by means of cattle, than by the la- 
bour of men, which alone could ſcarcely 
pay the charges of maintaining them. But 
great advances are neceſſary to purchaſe 
cattle ; for which reaſon the government 
ſhould endeavour to invite riches rather 
than men, into the country. Men will 
never be wanting in fields, where riches 
are not wanting; whereas, take away riches, 
and you take away every thing; the lands 
loſe their value, and the kingdom its 
ſtrength and reſources. oy 
Tus leads us to ſpeak of population, re- 
latively to the order of the Table. But, as 
we are now ſpeaking of a country, where 
things are going to rack, I ſhall conſider 
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population in that cramped ſtate, to which 
the petty culture reduces it, and exhibit the 
totality of circulation upon that footing. 
Now, to make out the tranſition from that 
flouriſhing ſtate of cultivation and production, 


according to which we have hitherto directed 


our enquiries, to that wretched condition, 
into which we are going to fall, it is fit 
we ſhould previouſly make a ſhort calcu- 
lation of the rapidity of the miſchiefs occa- 
ſioned by ſpoliation. | | 


SECTION 
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NUMBER IV. 
Exhibiting the rapid Effects of a "7 Encroachment on the annual pro- 
ductive Advances, owing to 'T axes, or any other Cauſe. To do 
this, we ſuppoſe, that 2/, Ios. are every Year taken from the 


annual productive Advances of 52/. 10s. ſo as to reduce them 
immediately to 50ʃ. 


Annual produQtive Ad- | Annual barren Ad. 
vances relative to Annual Income vances relative tg 
Agriculture, &c. of Manufactures, &c. 
7 "5 d. | ; 4 S. d. | J. 4. d. 
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- TOTAL REPRODUCTION * income, likewiſe the an- 
nual charges of 50. and the intereſt, of the farmer's annual and 
primitive advances, amounting to 28 J. 17s. which the earth reſtores, 
Thus, the reproduction amounts but to 128 J. 17 s. inſtead of 135 l. 5s. fo 
that the farmer looſes 2 J. 10s. of the net produce, 2/7. 105. of his ad- 
vances, and 1/. 85. of the intereſt of his ſaid advances, amounting to 
the ſaid deficiency of 6/. 85. 
VN. B. Here again the Author makes the produce, that i is to anſwer the 
intereſt of the primitive advances, fall ſhort, as in the preceding table, in 


the ſame ratio with the annual advances ; for 52 J. 107. is to 30. 55. as 
501. is to 28 J. 165, 24, 4. 


/ 
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SECTION II. 


| 7 Oxconoutcar TABLE confidered 
pee to 4 State of 9 e 


af See Tanue, No IV. * 


E have been touching upon a kind 
of depredation, which has already 
done a great deal of miſchief, and may do 
infinitely more, in proportion to the do- 
minions and territory of a nation whoſe 
manners have a turn that way. After all, 
however important this article may be, it is 
not by its phyſical effects alone that it can ſo 
ſpeedily ruin a nation, and reduce it to that 

degree of wretchednels, in which we are 
going to view it relatively to its produce. F 
This it brings about much ſooner by Its mo- 
ral effects, in as much as diſorder infallibly : 
introduces avidity, ever blind as to the means | | 

of attaining its ends. Spoliation is the real 
ſource of that decay of huſbandry, whoſe 
effects are much more rapid and miſchie- 
vous, than any calculation can Freer them 
appear. ITE ARR 20G | DCIS > | | 
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By this word Hpoliation I underſtand every | 


ſurcharge whatever, occaſioned by. taxes or 
otherwiſe, that bears hard upon, and im- 
pairs, that ſtock, out of which the adyances 
8 for tillage are to be ſupplied. 


4 70 adapt the Table to this W 
| Inſtead of ſuppoſing, that the king's, the 


_ church's, and the land-owner's ſhares of the 


net produce, are unequally divided between 
the productive and barren claſſes, we ſuppoſe 
that ſome of the blunders or misfortunes 


already mentioned, ſteals annually 21. 10. 


from the annual advances neceſſary for pro- 


duction. This defalcation reduces them to 


501. and it is on this footing that we have 
conſtructed the Tons: : 


Ir appears by the recapitulation X the 


faid Table, that the total reproduce conſiſts 


of, iſt, pol. for the king, the church, and 
the land-owner. 2dly, The annual advances 
amounting-to as much more. 3dly, The in- 
tereſt of the annual and primitive advances, 
which, taken in the ſame progreſſion with 
the reſt, make 28/7. 175, Thus the total 


| reproduction is but r 25 175. 


Br 
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By comparing this produce with that 
given heretofore by the Table, when quite 
free from any burthen, it will appear, that 
whereas, in that happy condition, it yielded 

1351. 55. it will now, after the firſt year, 
yield but 128 J. 17s. which is a decreaſe 
of 67. 8s. in the reproduction. In fact, 
there is a loſs of 2/. 10s. on the net pro- 
duce, 2 J. 10s. on the annual advances, and 
il. 86. on the intereſt of the annual and l 
primitive advances, which makes in all a 
deficiency of 61. 8s. and all this deficiency | 
is occaſioned by the primitive defalcation of x8 

21. 105. only from the fund of annual ad. 
vances. That the reader may not think 
himſelf at a gaming table, I muſt put him 
in mind, that our pounds ſtand for mil» 
lions. . 13 f 


ho FR the ſcourge, by which My 

we have ſo much ſuffered, is of a nature to | 
hold for any length of time, we muſt con- 
tinue our progreſſion; and then it will appear, 
that, at the end of the ſecond year, the ſpolla- 
tion, continued at the rate of 2 J. 105. will 
amount to 22 J. 15 5. at the end of the third 
I 2 | to 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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to 641. 13 5. and at the end of the fourth 
to 171 J. 185. 


Tris loſs, therefore, muſt ſoon affect the 
primitive advances, ſince the annual advan- 
ces, amounting in the whole to but 521. 10s. 
would in a ſhort time be entirely ſwallowed 
up; here then is a loſs of 265/. 145. in 
four years, on the ſtock of primitive advan- 
Ces requiſite to ſet a plough agoing. We 
faid, that, in a good ſtate of culture, theſe 
advances might be rated at 5oo/. therefore a 
plough, in four years, might be faid to be 
cut in two, that is, entirely diſabled, in the 


Rive manner that when one horſe. in a heavy 


loaded coach and pair founders, the other 


muſt ſtand ſtill. 


Now, to avoid ſo great a 1 the 


huſbandman has recourſe to the wretched 


ſhift of ſtinting every branch of his advan- 


ces, retrenching 1 in point of manures, cattle, 


and ſervants ; he plows with oxen or hob- 


' bies, and gives his land fewer and lighter 


dreſſings; but it is all one as to the produce; 
it is no matter in What part of the body a man 
receives 
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receives a wound, when the whole machine 
ſuffers by it. Thus in agriculture, let the 
fault lie where it will, whether in the far- 
mer, in his operations, or in the quality of 
the ſeed he makes uſe of, a proportionable 
failure will appear in the crop, to the loſs of 


the huſbandman, the. landlord, the church, 
and the ſovereign. 


Ir it ſhould be aſked, why a whole W 
dom, in which agriculture declines in this 
manner, is not entirely waſte at the end of 
eight years? I anſwer, that the ſpoliation we 
are ſpeaking of, is a diſorder of arbitrary and 
ſucceſſive diſtribution, which does not ruin 
all the farmers at one ſtroke; it may be 
compared to a multitude of worms, which 
eat one by one the roots of the plants in a 
garden, and in time deſtroy it entirely. I 
might likewiſe anſwer it by the following 
compariſon. There never exiſted more cruel 
plunderers, at leaſt among thoſe who plun- 
der openly, than the Huns ; yet when the 
people of Europe, after repulſing theſe inva- 
ders, had the good fortune to force their 
ſtrong-holds in Panonia, they found them 
full of treaſure, which, though it bore no 
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and the demand for theſe things would 


proportion to what had been deſtroyed by 


them all over Europe, was ſtill immenſe in 


proportion to the little that had eſcaped their 
fury. In like manner, every ſpoliation ſuppoſes 
ſome holes, where the ſpoils of the plundered 
are laid up. But, if theſe devaſtations hap- 
pen to be ſo far authorized as to render 


the enjoying the fruits of them in the place 


where the harpies reſide, and if this place 
happens to be in the center of the plundered 


country, the conſumption. and expences of 
every kind of the inhabitants of ſuch a 


place, cannot fail of keeping up life within 


its diſtrict, and ſupporting tho great cy 
ture there for ſome time. 


Nay the lands of ſuch diſtrict "Pu 


employed in producing things of the firſt 
neceſſity, the delicacy and luxury of the 
inhabitants would make them ſeek out for 


things of the ſecond neceſſity at a greater 
diſtance. The ſun is not to be diſturbed in 


his operations, like earthly agents; he would 


ſtill produce oils in one province, exqui- 


ſite wines in another, and in a third give a 


reliſh extraordinary to partridges and ortolans; 


carry 
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carry ſome ſmall ſparks of life to the other» 
wiſe ftarved extremities. 


Tux fame ſparks, whether iſſuing diretly 
from the capital, or from other ſtore-houſes 
of baſtard ſubſiſtence, would till enable 
ſame ſmall portions of land, ſurrounded with 
vaſt deſerts, to yield a net produce of 20 per 
cent. on the annual advances of cultivation; 
while i in the diſtricts, employed in furniſhing 
a more immediate ſubſiſtence to the principal 


_ refidence, there ftill remained ſome parcels 


of land in the great culture. 


ON the ſuppoſition, I fay, of a legal and 
gradual ſpoliation, this principal reſidence 
would be ſtiled the capital. Now it appears, 
by the inductions already made, how mad 
it would be to think of reſtoring things 
reduced to this deſperate fituation, by over- 
loading the capital with taxes, from a notion, 
that by ſo doing the other parts of the king- 
dom would be eaſed, and ſupplied with hands, 
by the vaſt numbers, whom want of ſuſte- 

nance would then oblige to forſake the ca- 

pital. No, the wretches would ſooner lie 
von and ſtarve at the gates of it, than bury 
I 4 an 
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themſelves in deſerts. What can the indi- 
gent out- caſts of a city expect from agricul- 
ture, in countries where the inhabitants 
themſelves can find no employment? Nay, 
the new burthens laid upon the capital would 
ſerve only to wither its diſtrict, and dry up 
all the little branches of vivification, ſupplied 
by the expence of. the men and 
ſpreading to ſome diſtance. 


Wonxsx and worſe {till would be the fritem 
of the man, who, ſeeing the ſtate exhauſted, 
and without any reſource but a fictitious and 
ſtagnant kind of riches, ſhould attempt to 
diſcredit and annihilate ſuch corroſive riches, 
before he had found out any other to replace 
it with: not unlike an ignorant phyſician, 
who ſhould attempt to cure the pedicular 
diſeaſe, by killing the vermin as faſt as they 
iſſued from the patient's body, inſtead of 
endeavouring to reſtore the maſs of blood 
to its natural conſiſtence and circulation, 
which alone would ſoon put an end to the 
complaint. Thus, when a ſtate is poor and 
oppreſſed with debts, the government ſhould 
aſſiſt agriculture, break the numberleſs 
| ee with which the uſeful agents of 

| | that 
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that reſpectable claſs are loaded, honour 
the profeſſion, have an eye to its ſucceſs, 
and, above all things, engage men of ſenſe 
and underſtanding to apply their thoughts 
and their riches that way, by exempting 
their advances from taxes, by affording a pro- 
ſpect of great profits to rich 'eſtabliſhments; 
and every other poſſible method. But point 
out to thoſe rich and now uſeleſs citizens, thoſe 
petty retailers, thoſe paper- blotters, brokers, 
and ſecond rate financiers, with which our 
towns are now overſtocked, and to the many 
others, who have taken refuge in them merely 
to ſave their little fortunes from an arbitrary 
and devouring impoſt, with which the inha- 
bitants of the country are eaten up; but 
point out, I ſay, to theſe men, ſo greedy of 
the leaſt profit, the vaſt treaſures locked up 
in the bowels of the earth; protect them 
in their undertakings, their expences, and 
their endeavours, and they will fly in ſwarms 
to improve your lands. Beſides, the land- 
| owners themſelves, eſpecially the grandees 
of the kingdom, ſhould lay themſelves out 
to favour all attempts to cultivate that pre- 
cious patrimony which is to ſecure to them 

is | the 
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the enjoyment of their rank and fortune, 
and free them from the neceſſity of looking 
out for other reſources leſs worthy: of their 
great names, and withal leſs advantageous 
to the ſtate. By theſe methods, ſo certain 
and ſo well combined, you may again pro- 
cure to your fields that opulence from which 
alone the land-owner, the ſtate, and the 
church, can expect a large income. 


Wr have been examining a very different 
conduct, in the rapid progreſs of the diſorders 
of ſpoliation, demonſtrated in the Table. 
Behold how a ſtate is reduced to the ſad 
impoſſibility of obtaining a greater produce 
than 20 per cent. on the advances of its 
agriculture ; and that without any premedi- 
tated malice or evil deſigns in its governors, 
but merely from ſome capital miſtake in 
the firſt principles. Nay, ſuch a ſtate may 
think itſelf happy in the moderation of its 
governors, which, the minute the outcry 
becomes general, makes them often ſuſpend 
the moſt neceſſary operations, though, at 
the fame time, no way diſproportionable 
to the opinion which they have a right to 

entertain. 


1 
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entertain of their primitive ſtrength. But 
for this moderation, the moſt fertile country 


would ſoon become as barren as the ſands 
of — 


I AM now going to exhibit the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a degradation in agriculture, 
as, after yielding the huſbandman 10 per 
cent. on the primitive and annual advances, 
would leave but 20 per cent. on the annual 


advances for the ſtate, church, and land- 
owner. | 


SECTION 
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TOTAL REPRODUCTION towards the income 1s but 6/ 
beſides the annual advances amounting to 30/. and the intereſt of the huſ- 
bandman's annual and primitive advances amounting to 17/. 5. 84,5 which 
the earth reſtores. Thus, the total reproduction is but 53 J. 55. 84.7 inſtead 0 
771. 55. 84.5 as in the firſt Table. Now, out of this 53 J. 55. 84:5 the poor 
farmer has his rent of 30 J. to pay, beſides the tithes and an arbitrary ſpoliative 
impoſt. He loſes, therefore, 24 ], on his advances and annual reimburſe- 
ments, receiving but 23 J. 55. 8d. The next year he loſes all his annual 
advances ; the third year he muſt ſacrifice his primitive advances to be able 
to do any buſineſs, and, after all, at the end of it, throw up his farm, and 
leave it without heart or ſeed. It then, of courſe, falls into petty culture, 
by which the landlord loſes nine tenths of his rent. The land-tax, the 
earnings and the expences of the inhabitants, the caſh of the nation, and 
the value of its lands, muſt all dwindle in the ſame proportion. 
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SEO T ION I 209 

The OE CcONOMI CAL TABL E, in 
- which the Decay of Huſbandry, and 
the ſad Effects of ſuch Declenſion, 
dpi to Population, are di - 
played. | gel 


— 


[See TABLE,.:N?, V.] 


H IS: is the chapter, which firſt c con- 

vinced me that I was miſtaken, and 
ſhewed me 1n what my miſtake conſiſted. 
I had looked upon populouſneſs as a ſource 
of incomes. An abler man contradicted me. 
It was my happineſs to liſten to him, and 
he has taught me, that, on the contrary, in- 
comes were a ſource of populouſneſs. If 
I have not altered my firſt work conformably 


to-this notion, it is becauſe by the mere 


weight of truth I recovered myſelf without 


aſſiſtance in the courſe of that very per- 


formance. It is likewiſe, becauſe I thought 


it of little importance in the main to. en- 


deayour to conceal my error, It is, in fine; 
becauſe 
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becauſe I knew opportunities could not but 
offer of doing homage to truth ; nor was it 
long before they did. I have already ac- 
quitted myſelf of this duty in a former diſ- 
courſe upon agriculture. I ſhall now rea- 
ſon upon, and calculate, the lie en to my 
Own * | 

I 6Orrarty Gubt, if Tullus te 
king of a country, in which, we are told, 
every family had an acre of land to ſup- 
ply it with cabbages and turnips, whenever 
they could not make war, and procure bet- 
ter ſubſiſtence, by plundering their neigh- 
bours; 1 doubt much, 1 fay, if ſuch a 
ptince excelled in dignity an overſeer of ne- 
groes, who, excluſive of their own wretched 
pittance, raiſe for their owner a very pre- 
cious kind or Raf 8 


Ir appears by the Table, that acts 
can ſtir without the income; that it is the 
income, which conſtitutes the life and foul of 
the whole circulation. But tv income is to 
de expected without great advances ; and the 
_ advances themſelves are not to be expected, 
unleſs the produce reaches the copttntt of 


incomes. 
IN 


WG; Wo 
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- In fact, the multiplicity and diverſity-of 
the different profeſſions of mankind is not 
2 i ALOE 


encies of life, in procuring which each f 


rays profeſſions is ſeparately employed, but 
likewiſe in as much as it confers the quality 
of riches upon products uſeleſs to one man, 
at the ſame time that they are uſeful to an- 
other in a different ſituation. Without ſhips 
we ſhould. haye no occaſion for e 
nor without paint and ſoap for ſtrong oils. . 


75 


WI "muſt Reollea, that the uſual *Y 


priety of things gives them the quality of 
goods, but that it is theit venal value alone, 
ee gives them that of riches. Water, 

„ game, the fruits of the earth, &. 
are por}. ; but the Turplus of what the 
owner of chem can connfume; is no riches, 
unleſs a demand for ſuch 1 "_ it 4 
vonabwilabs) os „„ 4 Sores 


Ir is this venal value which forms the re- 
lative ſtate of riches between different king- 
doms, and even different provinces of the 
ſame kingdom; between all the branches of 
foreign and domeftic commerce. Without a 
ane proportion between the prices of dif- 


ferent 
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ferent productions, there is no order of 
riches, that can counterballance the effects 
of a reciprocal commerce, decide the re- 
lative power of nations, and regulate both 
the produce of real eſtates, and the quan- 
tity of it due to the ſovereign. For this 
reaſon, the venal value of the immediate 
fruits of the earth ſhould be the princi- 
pal object of every landed governments at- 
tention. Such governments are not to con- 
ſider the uſual value of theſe fruits, for 
their uſual value never fails 1 in rich nations ; 
whereas, for want of a venal value, the ad- 
vances, upon which the productions depend, 
fall to decay; the productions ceaſe; indi- 
gence puts a ſtop to all the lucrative profeſ- 
ſions of people living in towns and cities; 
and reduces the inhabitants of the country 
to the ungrateful labours of a petty culture, 
whoſe pitiful produce is ſcarce ſufficient for 

their own iublehoc, | 


. 505 1s 3 income . gives mation. to 
every profeſſion; it is, therefore, the income, 
that creates and excites the demands for 
every thing, and beſtows the quality of 
riches on every kind of produce. It is 
719 5904 riches 
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riches that reſtore the advanees n to 
procure a new n 


AN e ahh in the beginning of this 
century, publiſhed ſome obſervations on the 
agriculture of a great kingdom, takes no- 
tice, that the advances did not produce, 
on an average, above twenty per cent. for 
the king, the church, and the land-owner, 
excluſive of the huſbandman's annual reims 
burſements, as uſual. Here, then, is a de- 
ficiency of four-fifths in the net produce, 
not to ſpeak of the impoveriſhment of the 
lands, ' obliged to bear _ themſelves all the 
expences of ſuch wretched cultivation, and 
lie alternately fallow for ſeveral years toge- 
ther, to be again able to yield a pitiful crop. 
At this period, almoſt all the inhabitants 
lived in a moſt abje& ſtate of poverty, and 
were utterly loſt to the ſtate; for: the net 
produce of the labour of men, employed in 
agriculture, will be as the net produce of the 
advances above their expences; and the net 
produce for the king, church, and land-owner, 
and all the other claſſes of men in a nation, will be 
as the net produce of the real eſtates. Thus, 

K the 
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the more inſufficient the advances, the leſs 
profitable will both men and lands be to the 
ſtate. The moſt that can be expected from 


poor cottagers, who draw a wretched ſub- 


fiſtence from an ungrateful cultivation, is to 
keep up in the country, to no purpoſe, a po- 
pulouſneſs deſtitute of life and ſpirit. 


Ił is according to this ſtate of cultivation, 


that the Table now before us is conſtructed. 
We may ſee by it, how fo ſlender a produce 
makes the whole circulation-of a ſtate lan- 


guiſh ; and, as it is impoſſible for things to 


remain for ever in a languiſhing condition, 
it appears how near a nation, in ſuch a con- 
dition, muſt be to its end, relatively to its 


quality of a landed nation. Commerce, in- 


deed, may ſupport it for ſome time, in ap- 


pearance; but the maſter, who condeſcends 


to be a ſervant, may ſoon expect to ſee him- 
ſelf kicked out of the claſs of ſervants by 
thoſe, who are born to fill it. 


Ir is impoſſible for population not to de- 


ſcend through this ſcale of degradation ; for, 
as man does not grow to the earth, and to 
dig and plow is his pennance, and not 

his 
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his employment, he is always looking out for 
ſome other to live by. Intereſt; however, 
will engage him to cultivate the earth, as 
long as he may do it by means of the ani- 
mals created to ſerve him. But you, who 
would have a numerous people, offer them 
other employments, and take care to procure 
yourſelf, by judicious and ſtout cultivation, 
an income ſufficient to reward their in- 
duſtry. 
Tux ruling idea of war makes nations 
faney, that ſtrength conſiſts entirely in po- 
putouſneſs ; but the military part of a nation 
cannot act, or even ſubſiſt, without the 
aſſiſtance of the labouring part. As little is 
it to be ſuppoſed, that the riches of a ſtate 
depends on the number of its ſubjefts. No, 
it is only by means of riches that men can 
acquire and perpetuate riches, and that on- 
by as far, as there is a juſt proportion be- 
tween men and riches. 


NaTtrons are too apt never to think 
themſelves populous enough; they never ſo 
much as dream, that they want work or 
1 5 | 111113; 
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wages to ſupport a greater population; and 
that men of no fortune are uſeleſs in a coun- 
try, where they cannot find ſuch certain 
wages as may enable them to live by their 


labour. 


Ix is true, indeed, that the common 
people in the country, when not employed 
by others, may make a ſhift to raiſe for 
their ſubſiſtence ſome few things of little 
value, which require neither great expences, 
nor a labour of any continuance ; and, be- 
ſides, take up but little time to arrive at ma- 
turity ; but theſe men, theſe productions, 
and the lands yielding them, are of no ac- 
count in regard to the ſtate. 


For the earth to yield any income, it 1s 
requiſite, that the labour of the huſbandman 
ſhould give a net produce, after paying him 
for his trouble; for it is this net produce 
that ſupports the other claſſes of men ne- 
ceſſary in a ſtate. Now there is no expect- 
ing this from poor peaſants, who till the 
earth with their hands, or in any other in- 
ſufficient manner. They have enough to do to 
procure a pitiful ſubſiſtence for themſelves 

alone, 
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alone, without ever attempting wheat, which 
requires too much time, too much labour, 
and too great an expence, to be raiſed by 
men, who have nothing but the labour of 
their hands to raiſe it with. It is not, 
therefore, to a ſet of wretched peaſants, that 
you - ſhould leave the cultivation of your 
lands. Beaſts alone ſhould till and fertilize 
your fields. Nothing but a plentiful con- 
ſumption, a ready vent, and a free and 
_ eaſy commerce, both foreign and domeſtic, 
can ſecure that venal value which con- 
ſtitutes your income. 


Ir is upon rich men alone that ydu ought 
to depend for the eſtabliſhing of a cultiva- 
tion, and rural commerce, capable of enrich- 
ing you, of enriching the ſtate, and of opening 
a never-failing ſource of riches, by means of 
which you may ſecure to yourſelf a full en- 
joyment of all the fruits of both huſbandry and 
handicraft labour, fortify your frontiers, and 
have always ſtrong armies, and formidable 
fleets, at your diſpoſal; carry on, in a 
grand manner, the public works neceſſary 
for uſe and ornament, and afford ſuch wages 

5 3 j and 
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and profits, as may tempt induſtrious e 
ers ta Ene in the . ; 


Tuus, on the police of e Kg and 
the commerce of its productions, depends 
the management of the finances, and of all 
the other branches of W e in a 
landed ſtate. 


Nuzaxkous armies are not alone ſuffici- 
ent to form a ſtrong defence. Without 


good pay, you are t 40 eee 
diers. 


A wan by ſea or by land employs other 
means, beſides the ſtrength of men, and 
requires other, and more conſiderable ex- 
pences, beſides that of ſubſiſting them; 
Jo that war is to be ſupported much leſs b 
the dint of men, than that of riches; bor 
as. long as you have riches to pay men 
well, you will never want men to recruit 
e. armies. | 


| 15 more riches; a nation can employ i in 
the annual reproduction of riches, the fewer 
men, in Proportion, will ſuch annual repro- 
duction 
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duction require; and the greater the net pro- 
duce of agriculture, the more men will be at 
the diſpoſal of the government for public 
works, and every other public ſervice; the 
higher wages are, the more uſeful will theſe 
men be to the ſtate by their labour, and by 
their expences, which cy theſe waged back 
into circulation. 


Wers which you do your enemy no 
other miſchief, but kill him men, can weaken 
him but little, as long as he has wherewith 
to invite others into his ſervice. An army of 
100,000 men may be as good as an army 
of a million; for no army, where pay never 
fails, can ever be deſtroyed. It then, too, 

becomes the intereſt of the ſoldiers to ſtick 
to their colours, ſince they cannot expect 
better pay in any other ſervice. It is, there- 
fore, riches that ſupports the honour of 
arms, and recruits armies; and with how 
much more reaſon muſt riches be allowed 


to ſupport and extend every other kind of 
population?“ 


LET us again give a look at the Table, 
in order to be convinced of the ſad condition, 


K 4 to 
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to which an unprofitable cultivation reduces 
both the proprietary and handicraft claſs, 
and judge what muſt be the ſtate of popu- 
louſneſs, when the whole territory has no 
other ſubſiſtence to offer its inhabitants, but 
the few wretched and precarious neceſſaries, 
ſuited to the meaneſt claſs of labourers, re- 
quired by a cultivation incapable of yielding 
any net produce, 


LET us now examine, if money, which 
is ſo much idolized, can, on this occaſion, 
ſupply the place of real riches, 


SECTION 
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SECTION VV. 


* 


The Ok cONOMICAL TABLE confidered 


in its Diſorders relative to Money. 


LSee TAK, N* v. 


— Parvis componere magna ſolebam. 


E are wont to calculate the riches of 
| ſtates, as we do that of individuals; 
and, becauſe a private man, who has money, 
has all, or almoſt all, manner of phyſical 


goods at his command, we imagine it muſt. 
be the ſame in regard to nations. But ſuppoſe 


this private man, tranſported with all his gold 
and ſilver, into the heart of ſome deſert. He 
would there infallibly periſh with cold and 
hunger, tho' ſeated upon this treaſure, which 
he had purchaſed with other riches: (for 
money is bought, and no man can have it, 
but in proportion as We has other riches to 
pay for it) therefore, to acquire money, is 
not to acquire riches ; it is only changing one 
kind of riches for another; which thews, 
that 


Pe — — 
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that it is the neighbourhood of other goods, 


and the conveniency of exchanging mo- 
ney for them, that gives to money the 
quality of riches. 


Tuovon the rich man, above mentioned, 
had millions at his diſpoſal, if, when preſſed 
by neceſſity, two perſons were to preſent 
themſelves before him, one with bread, and 
the other with water, and refuſed him the 
leaſt quantity of either, for leſs than his 
whole treaſure, he would be obliged to come 


into their terms, and ory with all for a day's 
ſubſiſtence, 


: Now, this individugl is a true picture of 
the ſtate which has loſt its produce; with this 
difference, that the individual retains his gold 
and filver, whereas a nation, which has no 
ſtock of riches left, cannot be ſuppoſed to 


have 8 it can draw them Fry 
from che earth. 


dane, that (cies of riches which is 
purchaſed with other riches, is nothing in a 
nation, but an intermediate pledge between 
buyers aud ſellers, which ceaſes tg contribute 
ny t 
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to the perpetuation of riches in a ſtate,” the 
mament it ceaſes to circulate, or yield riches 
for riches. Nay, in this caſe, the more it 

is hoarded up, the more riches it coſt, 
by putting a (top to the renewal of riches, 
e. — 1 more it er 


- 
x 3 — % 
# as . $4 5 


Money, therefore, is no better than an 
active kind of riches, which is of no real 
advantage to a ſtate, but in proportion as it 
continually yields riches for riches. The 
ſole uſe of it in a ſtate, is to facilitate ſales 
and purchaſes, and the payment of the 
king's, the church's, and the land- owners 
income, which again make it circulate; fo 
that the ſame money ſerves continually, and 
in rotation, for theſe payments, all, hs 
purpoſes 0 of commerce. | 


Tuus the maſs of money, in a landed 
Nate, is ever found to be nearly equal to the 
net produce, or annual income of its lands; 
for even in this proportion it is more than 
ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of the 
pation. - N A greater quantity of KOney would 
"Ty "be 
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impoſt is paid in money, it is not money 
that yields it, but the riches which the lands 
are annually reproducing. It is in the amount 
of theſe perpetually renaſcent riches, and 
not in the amount of its money, as the vul- 


gar think, that the Proſperity and — of 
a nation conſiſt, 


Mor cannot müden a ſtate for any 
deficiency in the ſucceſſive renovation of this 


kind of riches; whereas the place of money is 


eaſily ſupplied, in trade, by engagements in 
writing, ſecured by the riches poſſeſſed in the 
n and exportable to . markets. | 


Tux love of money is a very ftron g paſſion 
in individuals, who forget they were ob- 
liged to buy it, becauſe they are indiſcreet- 
ly greedy of that which purchaſes other 
riches. But this kind of greedineſs, exclu- 
five of its abject, ou ght not to be the en 
of the ſtate. | 


7 A GREAT ſtock ox; money is no further de- 
firable in a ſtate, than as it is proportioned to 
the income, and thereby indicates perpetual | 

reproduction 


| 
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reproduction of opulence, the employment 
of which is real, and perfectly ſecure. Of 
this kind was that plenty of money, which, 
in the reign of our Charles V. firnamed The 
Wiſe, kept pace with the plenty of every 
other kind of riches in the kingdom. We 
may form ſome idea of it, by the riches ſpe- 
cified in the immenſe inventory of that 
prince, excluſive of a reſerve of 1, 3 50,000 l. 
(equal to about 1 2,500,000/7. of our money 
at preſent) which was found in his coffers; 
theſe great riches are ſo much the more re- 
markable, as one third of the kingdom of 
France, ſuch as it then was, did not bring 
him in any thing. | 


Moxey, therefore, i is not to be ati 
as the riches of a ſtare, as that riches which 
is continually conſuming and ſpringing up 
again; for money does not - engender mo- 
ney. A crown well employed may, it is true, 
give birth to riches worth two crowns ; but 
then it is the riches acquired by means of the. 
money, and not the money itſelf, that has 
multiplied: It is only by yielding riches for 
riches, that money may be ſaid to give birth 
to new riches. Money, therefore, ought 


not to ſtagnate in idle hands. 
EY 5 Ir 
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. Tr is not, therefore, ſuch matter of in- 
difference to the ſtate, into what hands mo- 
ney gets; for it is abſolutely neceflary, that 
it ſhould not be wreſted from him, who em- 
ploys it for the benefit of che ſtate. But, 
ſtrletly ſpeaking, money thus employed in 
a nation, has no owner; it is to anſwer the 
demands of the ſtate, which make it cireu- 
late for the reproduction of riches capable of 
yielding ſubſiſtence to the nation, and tribute 
to the ſovereign. 


Wr are not to confound this money with | 
that devouring wealth, whoſe owners do no- 
thing with it but lend it out at intereſt, thus 
eluding that contribution, which every real 
income owes to the ſtate. ; 


Tur money, of neceſſity, has, I ſay, 
with every individual, a deſtination to which 
it deciſively belongs. That, which is deſtined 
to the actual payment of the impoſt, be- 
longs to the impoſt; that, which is deſtined 
to make any neceſſary purchaſe, belongs to 
that purchaſe ; that, which gives life to agti- 
culture, commerce, and induſtry, belongs 
to agriculture, commerce, and induſtry; 
that, which is to pay a debt, which is already, 

| N | or 
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or will ſoon be due, belongs to that debt, &c. 
and not to the perſon who has it. It is the 
nation's money. No individual has a right to 
lend it, becauſe it does not ag to any 
individual. 


Ir is, nevertheleſs, this money ſcattered 


here and there, which forms the principal maſs 
of wealth of a truly opulent kingdom, in 
which it is conſtantly employed for the ad- 
vantage of the ſtate. Nay, people do not 
{cruple to ſell it for more than it has coſt them; 
that is to ſay, to export it to purchale foreign 
commodities, when they yield a ſure profit ; 
nor are foreigners unacquainted with the ad- 
vantages of this trade, in which profit de- 
cides whether money ſhall be given for com- 
modities, or commodities for money ; for in 


all places money and commodities are riches, 


merely in proportion to their venal value. 


Money, that lies idle, has cannot be re- 


produced, is an inconſiderable object, ſoon 
exhauſted by a ſmall multiplication of loans. 
It is money, nevertheleſs, that is perpetually 
dazzling the vulgar ; it is this obje& alone, 
that they confider as the riches of a nation, 
and as as reſource in the exigencies of 

a ſtate, 
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a ſtate, even a great ſtate, which cannot 
be really rich, but by the net reproduce of 


thoſe riches, which its lands annually afford. 


It is this produce, which, as it were, gives 
new birth to money, by renewing it, and 
conſtantly accelerating its circulation. 


 Bexs1Dgs, every kingdom, which the ex- 
port of its productions has enriched, has, 
by means of the correſpondence it keeps 


| up with other kingdoms, a ſtock of riches 


in them, and may every where make money 
out of paper. 


Tux plenty and free ſale of its productions 
ſecure to it, therefore, the uſe of the mo- 
ney belonging to other countries; and, in a 
well cultivated kingdom, money is never 

wanting to pay the king, church, and land- 
owner their ſhare in the net produce of 
thoſe commodities fit for trade, which the 


earth is conſtantly reproducing. But tho' 


money is never wanting to pay them, we 
muſt not miſtake the matter, and imagine, 


that the tribute due to the king may be im- 


rel upon money. 


A GOVERNMENT, therefore, ſhould never 
confine its views to money. It - ought to 
| 5 look 
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look further, and beſtow its chief attention 
on the plenty and venal value of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, in order to encreaſe 
as much as poſſible its net produce. It is 
in this portion of viſible and annual riches, 
that the power and - opulence of the mo- 
narch,: and the proſperity of the nation, con- 
fiſt ; it is what fixes the ſubjects, and ties 
them down to their native ſoil. 


| 1 the 1 of the handicrafts- 


man, trade, and commerce, form but a 


baſtard and independent domain, which, 
without the riches of the ſoil, can only 
conſtitute a republican ſtate. Conſtantinople 
itſelf, though no republican government, by 
being reduced to the moveable riches of 
traffic, has, in the midſt of deſpotiſm, the 
genius and independence of a republic, in 
regard to the looſe and unſtable ſtate of correſ- 
pondences, and commercial riches. 


Lux us, therefore, ſtrip money of all the 


properties attributed to it by prejudice; for 
they are altogether imaginary. We may as 


well attribute to a whip the power of draw- 
| 1 4 . le 2: FIN | . ing 
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ing a coach, becauſe it puts in motion the 
ſix horſes that really draw it; place the whip 
between ſix trees, and ſee if it will make 
them ſtir. In the ſame manner, money 
works miracles in places, where there is a 
briſk barter of neceſſaries. For example, 
a man at Paris, who to-day has nothing but 
gold, may to-morrow, if he pleaſes, have plate, 
ſervants, and a ſumptuous table; but place 
him in ſome of the provinces, and it will 


take him a month to prepare for an "mot 
entertainment. 


-Monzv,; therefore, is riches merely in 
virtue- of its permutability : nor can it have 
this value but in proportion to the demand 
for it, which demand will always be as the 
quantity of barter ; therefore the quantity 
of money in a country will be as the circu- 
lation of riches and neceſſaries: at leaſt, one 
may ſay of money that does not circulate, 
what is faid in the fable of the miſer's 
hidden treaſure; Put à flone in its place, 
and it will be worth you as much. 


Tms granted, [et us return to our Table, 
and ſurvey it in the wretched condition to 


which 
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which it has been reduced by a paltry cul- 
tivation, that yields but one-fifth of the an- 
nual advances, beſides the ſaid annual ad- 
vances, and 10 per cent. on them and the 
primitive advances; and let us examine 
how far the circulation now extends, and 
how much it is impaired; for then we 
may judge what quantity of money, in ſuch 
a country, is really employed in the ſervice 


| of the public. 


No doubt, a nation reduced to ſo low an 
ebb, in regard to its ſtock, may {till afford 
a retreat in ſome' parts of its territories to 
thoſe communities of merchants, whoſe in- 
duſtry borrows motion from foreign coun- 
tries, and ſtill imparts ſome action to the 
neighbouring diſtricts; and ſome of thoſe 
merchants may poſſibly accumulate pecu- 
niary fortunes to the prejudice of the annual 
reproduction of riches. The depredations 
committed, in levying the public revenue, 
may likewiſe produce ſome ſtores of money, 
the melancholy remains of the beſt blood of the 
nation ; fortunes, which, however ſhocking 
to thoſe who only conſider how ill they 

. de- 
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become their owners, are nothing in the 
main to the riches by them abſorbed in a 
great ſtate. They are indeed money; 
but then it is ſo much money diverted from 
the purpoſes of reproduction, and which never 
would have been accumulated, had it found 
a place in circulation, which can only receive 
of it in proportion to the quantity of circu- 
lating and renaſcent riches; ſuch riches, in 
a word, as are to be repreſented, conſumed, 
and reproduced : it cannot, I fay, re-enter 
this circulation, weakened at its ſource, till 
all the money actually circulating ſhall have 
been pumped out of it, till it fails, in fine, 
and extreme neceſſity obliges people to re- 
place it by purchaſing it back at a rate, that 
makes the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 


Tuts misfortune muſt quickly 8 in 
a nation, which has loſt its renaſcent riches, 
ſo as to find itſelf much in the fame condition 
with the man we juſt now ſuppoſed in a 
deſart, with nothing but money to eat and 
drink. On ſuch occaſions recourſe muſt be 
had to the money lying dead in private 
hands; but the ſtate can only borrow it 
| from 


* 
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from week to week, and muſt, beſides, give 
good ſecurity for the loan of it. This is every 
day the caſe. But the huſbandman muſt 
not borrow ; fot borrowing would ruin him, 
or, at leaſt, the intereſt of what he bor- 
rowed ſhould be deducted from the net 
produce to the prejudice of the proprictary 
claſs, as otherwiſe it would eat up the huſ- 
bandman's annual re-imburſements and re- 
ſources. Thus the farmer can truſt to no- 
thing but his own riches for a ſolid and cer- 
tain eſtabliſhment. Hence the ruin of the 
farmer is always attended with the ruin of 
agriculture, the ruin of the landlord, and 
the ruin of the ſtate, how opulent ſoever 
the financier, the uſurer, and the ſtock- 
broker may be; and, after all, this opulence 
of theirs is no better than the poor remains 
of the immenſe riches, raviſhed by theſe har- 
pies from the important purpoſes of repro- 
duction, | 


SUcH is the point of view in which mo- 
ney is to be conſidered in a ſtate ; and ſuch 
is all its influence, every way incapable of re- 
generating a nation, which obſtructs, or even 
neglects, the great buſineſs of reproduction. 


SECTION 
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SECTION V. 


The Oxconomicar TaBLE con ſidered 
in its Diſorders relatively to the 
Police. | 

[See nn N* V.] 


* 


TE ſtill leave before our readers the 
Table in that ſtate of declenſion, to 
which a poor and inſufficient cultivation has 
brought it, as We are going to enquire into 
the cauſes of that wretchedneſs to which ſuch 
a decay of agriculture is owing; a decay, 
that is conſtantly accelerating in propor- 
tion to its continuance. 


THE man, who has by this ever ſo little 
acquired a facility of arguing in the manner 
adopted by us in the Table, muſt eaſily diſcern, 
that moral as well as phyſical cauſes may ſerve 
to overturn the balance in the article of ex- 
pences, and by increaſing the ſhare of the 

barren claſs, proportionably dry up the ſources 
of the proprietary claſs, upon whoſe wealth 
that of the barren claſs itſelf, in the end, to- 
tally depend. 
IT 
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Ix is obvious, for example, that law- 
expences ought to be placed in the claſs of 
barren expences, and that whatever tends to 
increaſe expences of that kind muſt, for that 
very reaſon, be a cauſe of decay. Hence 
it follows, that in a country where the laws 
are ſo faulty, that every head landlord, or 
under landlord, is obliged to be in continual 
motion, to obtain juſtice or injuſtice, favour 
ar advancement, &c. the expences created 


thereby are ſo many weights taken from the 


ſcale of productive expences, and thrown 
into the ſcale of barren expences, which 
muſt of courſe preponderate. If, moreover, 
diſſoluteneſs and effeminacy happen to prevail 
to ſuch a degree, as to extinguiſh all reſpect 
for domeſtic hierarchy, and render unthink- 
ing youth the arbiter of family expences, it is 
probable that theſe expences will be double 


what they ought to be in the barren purchaſe 


of trifles and luxuries ; whereas provident age 
delights in what is ſolid and uſeful. And this 
evil, once become general, cannot, on ac- 
count of the great number of co-operating 
cauſes, but be attended with a PORE Oh: 
ſiderable decay. | 


WIRE 
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Wx the laws to favour this evil by the 
connivance, however, involuntary, of thoſe 
chargedwith the interpretation of them; were 
the police, under the pretext of foreſeeing 
every thing, to free the child from all parental, 
and the ſervant from all magiſterial reſtraints; 
were it to provoke taſte for barren expences, 
under the notion of increaſing the profits of 
the retailers and artificers of luxury; were 
it to abandon the honeſt peaſant to con- 

tempt, oppreſſion, and poverty, and thereby 
ruin huſbandry; were it to favour the mul- 
tiplication of law - ſuits, and multiply the 
terrible tools of chicane, in order to increaſe 
the ſtamp duties; were it to lower the price 
of the immediate fruits of the earth to ſup- 
port manufactures; were it to annihilate the 
ſale; venal value, and reproduction of com- 
modities, by heavy impoſts upon them, &c. 
all theſe things might be juſtly conſidered as 
ſo many diſorders in manners, omens of ruin, 
and excreſſences of barren expences. 


Ir is thus, that by a ſingle glance of the 
underſtanding upon our Table, a man may, 
in an inſtant, diſcover the real value of 

every 
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4 every law, of every civil ordinance, even 
thoſe which do not appear to have any 
other than a moral tendency. But the con- 
ciſeneſs of this explanation will not permit 
us to enlarge further on this head; let us, 
therefore, return to the phyſical points of 
police, more immediately connected with 
the object of our preſent enquiry. 


Tuxkx is no abſurdity, which a ſpirit of 
refinement, grafted upon wrong principles, 
is not capable of engendering. I would not 
take upon me to ſwear, that with a little 
pains we might not diſcover ſome landed 
ſtates, in which private views had 1o far led 
people aſtray, as to make them believe, 
it was proper to reſtrain the cultivation of 
vines to increaſe that of wheat; and that, too, 
at a time, when the exportation of corn 
was forbid, and even the domeſtic commerce 
of it between province and province ob- 
ſtructed ; at a time, when moſt of the lands 
lay fallow, becauſe the cultivation of corn 
was confined to the conſumption of the pro- 
vince that produced it; at a time, in ſhort, 
| when the decay of vine- culture, and the 
impoſt 
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impoſt upon wine, increaſed the fallow lands 
from one year to another. 


Ir is very poflible, that in theſe circum- 
ſtances the provinces remote from the capital 
ſhould have been obliged to make repreſenta- 
tions againſt the increaſe of tillage, as their corn, 
for want of ſale, became a drug upon their 
hands, to the utter ruin of both farmers and 
land-owners, and the annihilation of the 
impoſt the lands were charged with, Thus 
every thing conſpired to wither the two prin- 
cipal branches of cultivation of the king- 
dom, and fink to nothing the value of real 
eſtates ; ſome of the land-owners endea- 
vouring to procure excluſive privileges of 
culture, to the prejudice of the reſt ; fatal 
effects of prohibitions and obſtructions, affect- 
ing the commerce of the productions of land- 
ed eſtates, eſpecially in a kingdom, where 
there is ſuch an eaſy communication between 
the provinces by ſea and by rivers, where the 
capital, and all the other cities, can be ſo 
eaſily ſupplied with proviſions from every part 
of its territories, and where the facility of ex- 
portation ſecures a ready ſale for all its ſuper- 


| fluities. 


THERE 
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Tuxkx is no branch of country buſineſs 
equal to the cultivation of vines; for, in ge- 


neral, the net produce of an acre under 


vines is, at leaſt, double that of the beſt acre 
under corn. We are, beſides, to take no- 
tice, that the charges required by the former 
are of a more beneficial nature, than thoſe 
required by the latter; becauſe the culture of 
vines affords, even with profit to the employer, 


much better wages to the hands employed 


in it, becauſe the demand for poles and caſks 


creates a demand for timber ; and, laſtly, be-. 


cauſe the hands employed in the cultivation 
of vines are not taken up by it in harveſt time, 


and are, therefore, a great reſource to the 


huſbandman, i in getting in his wy. 


þ RE this Ma of men, being paid 
for their labour in the produce of the land 
itſelf, and by growing very numerous, in- 
creaſe the demand for both corn and wine, 
and keeps up the venal value of theſe articles, 
in proportion as the cultivation extends, and L 
ſuch increaſe of cultivation increaſes riches ; 5 


| for the increaſe of riches is attended with 


an increaſe of populouſneſs in every rank 


ut of 


4 
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of the ſtate, and this increaſe of populouſ-⸗ 
neſs ſupports, on all hands, the venal value of 
e immediate productions « of the earth, and, 
bo deg the income of the king, the 
| Fas and Pooled MASS of 88 11 05 
Ir is. to. . > ri that a facility, & BY 
portin g the immediate productions af the 
earth, free from heavy taxes and duties, is a 
great advantage to a nation bleſſed with an 
extenſive territory, in which the culture may 
be ſo varied, as to make it yield a great variety 
of valuable commodities, ſuch, eſpecially, as 
cannot grow in the age countries. 


15 


x 1 erent therefore, as. we are in the 
rodution of wines and brandies, through the 
nature of our ſoil and climate, the exportation 
of them ſhould be particularly fayoured by the 
government, inſtead of being loaded, as it is, 

with heavy burthens, multiplied to the great 

loſs of the revenue itſelf, and too prejudicial to 
the vent of. productions, which form the object 
of a great foreign trade, a trade capable of ſup- 
porting the opulence of a great kingdom. The 
impoſt ſhould be ſimple and unincumbered, 


and 


—— 
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and laid on the foil, which produces theſe 
riches ; and in the repartition of the gene- 
ral impoſt, regard ſhould be had to thoſe 
commodities, whoſefale in foreign markets de- 
pends upon the reaſonableneſs of their price ; 
for then the ſtate is amply indemnified for 
the ſmallneſs of ſuch impoſt, by the advan- 
tageous influence of this commerce upon all 
the kingdom's other ſources of riches. But 
let us not W n the article of impoſts. 


1 SHOULD be wanting to — as 2 
man, if, ſpeaking of the police in general, 
I omitted ſaying a word or two of that terrible 
ſcourge, one of the three. which God was 
pleaſed to give the choice of to ſinful David, 
and to which this prince preferred the plague; 
I mean the police f corn. I ſee yoly with | 
Ar "yes of a Caiculator, * 

By prin" a top to the vat of | 
corn, and other immediate productions of 
the earth, you confine your agriculture” to 
your ſtate of populouſneſs, inſtead of making 
your agriculture a means of increaſing your 
+ ee 


TRE 
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TAE exportation of the immediate fruits of 
che earth increaſes the annual value of real 
eſtates; this increaſe of their annual value 
increaſes tlie expence of the land- owners; 
this increaſe of expence draws people into 
the kingdom; this increaſe of populouſneſs, 
increaſes the conſumption of the immedi- 
ate fruits of the earth; this increaſe of 
conſumption, along with exportation, acce- 
lerates on all fides the progreſs of agricul- 
ture, populouſneſs, and increaſes, in its 
turn, the annual value of real eſtates. 


By means ; of a free and eaſy exportation 
and 1 importation, corn is always kept at an 
equal price ; for the moſt equal price is that, 
which prevails moſt univerſally among trad- 
ing nations. Such a commerce ever com- 
penſates the caſual inequalities in the crops of 
different nations, by bringing to that coun- 
try, where any ſcarcity happens, the ſuper- 
fluity of that where plenty prevails ; thus 
making the quantity of productions, and the 
prices of them, always and every Where 
equal. | "EA | 


1 


Hence, 


great part of the lands to yield little, and 
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_ Hence, trading nations, that have no 
lands to ſupply them with c corn, are, not- 
withſtanding, as ſecure of bread, as thoſe 
which cultivate a large territory. Freedom 
of commerce, and the leaſt advantage in 
pemt of price, muſt infallibiß draw goods 


into a country, an and by that means keep 


things conſtantly at, or very near, the ſame 
_ ſtandard. 


acc it has been demonſtrated, un in- 


dependently of exportation, and even the ad- 


vantage of a better price, a conſtant equality 


of price is alone ſufficient to increaſe, by one- 


fixth, the net produce of real eſtates ; that 
it increaſes and ſecures the advances of culti- 
vation; that it prevents exceſſive dearths, 
which hurt populouſneſs, and that it hinders 


commodities from becoming a drug, to the 


prejudice of agriculture ; whereas, a prohibi- 
tion of foreign trade is often attended with 
2 dearth of neceſſaries; a cultivation too 


N nicely adjuſted to the annual demands of a 


nation, reduces the price of proviſions to the 


ſame fluctuation, that is occaſioned in the 


harveſt by good or bad weather, and brings 


bo 
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be worth little; the uncertainty of ſale cre- 
ates uneaſineſs among the farmers, puts 2 
ſtop to the expences of cultivation, lowers 
the rent of land; and this decay increaſes 
from day to day, in the ſame proportion 
with the inſidious Fm taken to uw 
| voy it. 


| Ie; has way of W a Sal of 
corn, the government ſhould not only forbid 
the exportation of it, but hinder dealers from 
filling their granaries with it in plentiful ſea- 
ſons, which ought to provide againſt bad 
ones, and likewiſe obſtruct the multiplication 
of thoſe free magazines, where the compe- 
tition of dealers renders a monopoly impoſ- 
ſible; procures the huſbandman a market in 
times of plenty, and produces plenty in the 
midſt of ſterility : then, from the ſelf-ſame 
principles of ſuch a timorous adminiſtration, 
and fo ill adapted to a landed nation, which 
nothing but a ready fale of; and a good price 
for its productions, can enrich ; from the ſelf- 
ſame principles, I ſay, we may as fairly con- 
clude, that it would be equally proper to re- 
ſtrain, as much as poſſible, the home-conſump- 
tion of corn, by reducing the common people 


M to 


— 
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to the uſe of potatoes, black wheat, acorns, 
and the like; and even make it a crime 
to ſend corn from the provinces where it 
abounded, into thoſe which wanted it, and 
which had been robbed of it, by . or 
furtive licences. 


Wnar abuſes, what monopolies, muſt flow 
from ſuch an arbitrary, and deſtructive police 
What would then become of agriculture, 
of the proprietary and manufacturing claſſes 
of men, of the ſtrength of the kingdom ? 


I SHALL not repeat in this place, what 
has been ſaid fo often, in anſwer to the miſ- 
taken apprehenſions of ſome people concern- 
ing the danger of corn's becoming too dear 
for the common people. If the ſummary 
demonſtrations, which reſult from the expla- 
nation of the Table, are not found ſufficient 
to remove them, the reader may conſult what 
I have written more at large upon this ſubject, 
in the diſcourſe I had the honour a preſent- 
ing to the ſociety at Berne. 


Tas naturally leads us to the article of 
commerce. 


SECTION 
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The Ox conoMicat TABLE con- 
| fadered in its NN Or Wa 
| #ively to Commerce. 
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| YOMMERC E ſo far reſembles light, 
| that, though it creates nothing, it gives, 
| life to all things. 


Wr ſhould here recollect, what has been 
already ſaid concerning the difference be- 
tween goods and riches, A diſtinction ought 
to be made in every ſtate between goods which 
have an uſual value, but no venal value, and 
riches which have both an ua and a venal 
value. For example, the ſavages of Lows 
ana had great plenty of goods; ſuch as 
water, wood, game, the fruits of the earth, 
Sc. R theſe, however, could not be called 
riches, as they had no venal value: but 
ſince ſome branches of trade have been 

| opened betwen them and the French, the 
M 2 Engliſh, 


— — — — —A/twLx — 
%% 
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Engliſh, and the Spamards, &c. part of 
theſe goods have acquired a venal value, and 
of courſe the quality of riches. 


Tus the government "of every kingdom 


ought to aim at procuring to its ſubjects the 


greateſt plenty poſſuble of produttions, and to 


theſe productions the greateſt venal value poſſible 
becauſe with great riches a nation, by means 
of commerce, may procure all manner of 
uſual goods, beſides gold and ſiwer, 1 in a pro- 
portion ſuitable to its riches. 


Wr are not to confider commerce as an 
increaſe of ſtock. It is true, indeed, that a 
reciprocal commerce with foreigners brings 
in commodities, but theſe commodities muſt 
one way or another be paid for by the nation. 
Commerce, therefore, is not to be conſi- 


dered as a ſeparate object in the detail of 


a kingdom's income. It is with com- 
merce as with houſe-rent, and intereſt of mo- 
ney, which are, to thoſe who pay them, ex- 
pences that ariſe from another ſource. It is 
otherwiſe, indeed, with regard to land- 
charges, which are laid upon a productive 
fund ; but then theſe land-charges are in- 
* 
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cluded in the net produce of the lands. 
The earth, and the farmer's advances for 
the cultivation of it, are the only ſource of 
incomes in a landed nation; but theſe in- 
comes would vaniſh into ſmoke, were it not 
for the value which commerce gives to the 
fruits of the earth; nay, in a ſhort time, 
theſe fruits would be confined to the ſlender 
conſumption of the maſter. 


 DomssT1c commerce, is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, what we ſtile circulation; and that cir- 
culation is moſt beneficial which conſiſts in 
buying and felling at the firſt hand; for the 
oftener the ſame thing is bought and fold, 
though the buyers and ſellers ſhould be 
ſubjects of the ſame ſtate, the more does 
domeſtic. commerce become onerous to 
them. And it is in this light we ought to 
conſider the merit of a tradeſman in the do- 
meſtic commerce. of a nation, 


THe foreign trade, or that of exporta- 
tion, may extend, as appears by the expla- 
nation of the Table, to about one-eighth f 
the total annual produce of the earth. This 
exportation may be termed actual, if ſuch 
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eighth part is exported in kind; and virtual, 


if it is conſumed at home by handicrafts- 
men, whoſe works are exported. Such is the 
general idea of the commerce of a landed 
ſtate, conſidered in its riſe, in its growth, 
and in its uſefulneſs, 


Citi, therefore, gives life and the 
quality of riches -to the immediate produc- 
tions of the earth, and of courſe exiſtence 
to the incomes and power of a nation. 


But we are not to confound in the idea, which 


we form to ourſelves of this great political 


agent, all thoſe ſubſervient agents, which 


a landed nation can very well diſpenſe 
with. By this means we ſhould little by 


little deify the inſects bread in the mud of 
this Nite, fuch 3 as ſtocks, 810. &c. | 


Nor to ſpeak of theſe laſt, which are no 


better than ſo many evolutions of | uſury, 


the others, which are uſeful to nations that 
have no territory, and even to landed ſtates, 
which have more ſubjects than the plough 
and ſpade can employ, don't deſerve: the di- 
rect * of the government, The head 
; of ; 
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of a great landed ſtate, who ſhould employ his 
power to render his ſubjects a trading people, 
to the excluſion of all others, might be com- 
pared to a man of fortune, who ſhould take 
it into his head to drive his own coach, and 
cook his own victuals, to fave the Wages of 
a: coachman and a cook. 


How many wars might have been alli 
in the laſt century, and might ſtill perhaps 
be avoided, would people but conſider the 
petty commercial ſtates as the commercial 
agents of the great ones, and be perſuaded 
that it is more advantageous for the firſt to 
trade by means of the ſecond, than to charge 
themſelves with the different branches of 
commerce, which cannot fail of proving - 
more expenſive, and leſs profitable to them, 
than it would be to procure themſelves, at 
their own doors, a great competitorſhip of 
foreign merchants, and thereby effectually 
prevent all monopolies by their own mer- 
chants. + 


 ADURA M, | comptroller-general of the 
fiances of the late king Solomon, unfortu- 
nately 


. 
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nately dazzled by the commerce of the Ty- 


rians, and the ſplendor of luxurious manu- 


factures, raiſed ſuch a ferment in the brains 
of all his countrymen, that they no longer 


ſpoke of any thing but commerce and mo- 


ney, without ever ſo much as dreaming of 


the true and genuine commerce of their 
country. 


# 


Ta1s miniſter, valuable in other reſpects 


for his good intentions, but too attached to 


his own way of thinking, ſet about ſqueezing 
riches from the work of the fingers, -even to 
the prejudice of the true ſource of riches, and 
for this purpoſe diſturbed the whole cecono- 
mical conſtitution of a landed nation. The 
exportation of corn was prohibited, to enable 
the manufacturer to live cheap. The corn- 
trade at home was put into the hands of an 
arbitrary police, which interrupted the com- 
merce between the provinces. The | pro- 
tectors of handicraft buſineſs, the intendant 
of provinces, and the magiſtrates of cities, in 
order to procure themſelves corn at an eaſy 


rate, ruined, in conſequence of a miſtaken 


calculation, both their towns and their pro- 
vinces, 
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vinces, by inſenfibly leſſening the culture of 
their lands. Every meaſure tended to the 
deſtruction of land- rents, handicraft-works, 
manufactures; and even commerce, which, in 

a landed ſtate, can only be ſupported by the 
produce of the land; for it is this produce 
which ſupplies commerce with ſuperfluities 
for exportation, and which pays the landlord 
his rent, the ſovereign his tribute, the church 
her tithes, and the falaries of thoſe employed 
in lucrative works. Various emigrations of 
men and riches accelerated the progreſs of 
this deſtruction. Both men and money were 
diverted from agriculture, and applied to 
manufactures of cotton, ſilk, and foreign 
wools, to the prejudice of the manufactures 
carried on with the wools of the country, and 
the multiplication of cattle. Great pains were 
taken to provoke the luxury of decoration, 
and it accordingly made very haſty ſtrides. 
The adminiſtrators of the provinces, preſſed by 
the exigencies of the ſtate, no longer permit- 
ted the countryman to enjoy any ſecurity in 
the viſible employment of the riches neceſſary 
to the annual reproduction of riches. A great 
9 of the lands were permitted to fall into 


E 
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petty culture, to lie fallow, to ſink to nothing; 
land-rents were ſacrificed to no manner of 

to a mercantile commerce, incapable 
of contributing to the impoſt. And as huſ- 
bandry, impaired and oppreſſed, could no 
longer give the ſtate any aſſiſtance, the bur- 
thens of it were more and more laid upon 


men, upon proviſions, and upon the com- 


merce carried on in the immediate fruits of 
the earth; the expences and piracies attend- 
ing the perception of ſuch taxes, daily en- 
creaſed, and at length became the object 
of a ſyſtem of finances, which enriched 
the capital with the ſpoils of the provinces, 
Money-lending became a trade from which 
people drew yearly incames, founded on 
money, and drawn from money, which, with 
reſpe& to the nation, conſtituted no better 
than an imaginary produce, that eſcaped the 
impoſt, and preyed upon the ſtate. Theſe 
incomes accruing from money, and a fhew 
of opulence, ſupported by the magnificence 
of a ruinous luxury, impoſed upon the vulgar, 
while, from day to day, they, in fact, leſſen- 
ed the reproduction of real riches, and the 
money of the nation. 


Pant 
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EveRY body knows what happened ſoon 
after Solomon's. death. Had he lived longer, 
he would have died a bankrupt, and the | 
Holy-Land, formerly ſo fruitful, would have 
been long ſince. over-run with briars and 


brambles. 


 ManvFAcTuREs for home conſump- 
tion are no better than an object of expence, 
and by no means a ſource of income; nor 
can the exportation of them afford any net 
profit, but to countries where manual la- 


bour is cheap, in conſequence of the cheap- 


neſs of proviſions neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence 
of manufacturers; a very diſadvantageous 
condition for the produce of real eſtates: and 
accordingly ſuch cheapneſs is to be care- 
fully avoided in ſtates which enjoy a free and 
foreign commerce, by which the demand 
for, and price of, the immediate fruits of the 
earth, is kept up; a circumſtance, which 
deſtroys to advantage the trifling net produce 
deriveable from the exportation of manu- 
factures, as the profits of ſuch an exporta- 
tion can only reſult from the under value of 
the immediate fruits of the earth. 


Wr 
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Wr don't confound in this place the gene- 
ral net produce or income belonging to the 
nation, with the profits of merchants, and 
maſter- manufacturers. Theſe profits are to be 
conſidered as barren expences, with reſpect 
to the nation. For example, what would it 
ſignify to have rich huſbandmen, if the lands 
cultivated by them yielded for none but 


themſelves. 


Tue are ſome poor nations, in which 
moſt of the manufactures of luxury, multi- 
plied to too great a degree, are ſupported by 
exclufive privileges, by laying the nation 
under contribution, by means of prohibi- 
tions, which deprive them of the uſe of other 
handicraft commodities. It is not fo with 
agriculture, and the commerce carried on 
in the immediate fruits of the earth, where- 
the briſkeſt competitorſhip multiplies the 
_ riches of nations bleſt with extenſive t terti- 
ous | 


PrINCes ſhould encourage thoſe ma- 
nufactures alone, whoſe materials are found 
in the country, and can therefore be made 
up cheaper there than elſewhere ; and they 

ſhould 
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ſhould: permit the purchaſe from foreigners of 
ſuch manufactures, as foreigners can afford 
for leſs than their ſubjects can make them up. 
By this means they would provoke a recipro- 
cal commerce ; whereas, by-pretending to ſell 
every thing, and buy nothing, they would 
ſoon put an end to all foreign commerce, and 
deprive their ſubjects of the advantage of ex- 
porting the immediate fruits of their lands; 
an advantage infinitely preferable to that of 
n. g manufactures. 


A LANDED nation ſhould favour the ex- 
portation of the immediate fruits of the earth, 
by the importation of manufactures which 
ſhe can turn to advantage from foreigners. 
| Herein lies the whole myſtery of commerce. 
Let us but a& in this manner, and we need 


not be under any apprehenſions of Ac 
tributary to other nations. 


Bur enough of commerce. It appears, 
by the ill ſucceſs of Aduram's ſchemes, how 
dear the moſt knowing, moſt upright, and 
moſt diligent miniſters may, by miſtaking 
the firſt principles, pay for a tranſient eclat, 
and momentary coy ſo as to ſap the 

foundations 
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foundations of a powerful ſtate. Azmoth, 
on the contrary, miniſter of the warlike Da- 
vid, who had conquered his kingdom foot 
by foot, by applying himſelf to the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, and living upon good 
terms with the Hyrians, though he had 
neither a fleet at Alion Gaber, nor any ma- 
nufactures at Jericho; Azmorh, I fay, had 
in a ſhort time the happineſs to ſee his fel- 
low-ſubjets a flouriſhing people, and left 
behind him a great treaſure to build the 
temple. 


Bur as we have mentioned king David, 


let us now touch the main ſtring of the œco- 
nomical harp. PE 


SECTION 


[To face Page 175, 
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| NUMBER VI. | 
Belonging to the ſeventh Section of the ſecond Part of the Explanz 

tion, and exhibiting the deſtructive Effects of the Impoſt, when 
overloaded and abſorbed by the Charges of Adminiſtration and Pei. 
ception. This Number is formed on the footing of a total ny 
Produce or Income of twenty Millions, and of an Impoſt of te 
Millions overloaded by Charges of Adminiſtration and Perception 
to the Amount of ten Millions more; making in all forty Millions 
of which ten, half the real Income, paſs over to the Claſs of pro- 
ductive Expences; the other half of the real Income, with the 
twenty Millions, Baſtard-Impoſitions, paſs over to the Claſs 
barren Expences. | | 

Annual productive Ad- 
vances relative to 
Agriculture, &c. ne- 
ceſſary to produce | | | 
an Income of 400/. Income of 20. over- Annual barren Al, 


* % 


are, in the Caſe of a loaded with 20/7. Im- vances relative 
deſtructi ve Impoſt poſition, repreſents Manufactures, &c. 
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_ TOTAL REPRODUCTION, beſides the expences of cultivation 
331. 65. inſtead of 40/. Thus, the "deficiency in the net annual repro- 
duction amounts to 6/7. 145, on 40/. at which rate, the r Fen 
40,000,000/7. repreſented by theſe 404. would be 6,700,000. rv _ 
deficiency, great as it is, would be. ſtill greater, if any conſider — ee . 
of the 30800, oo0 J. which we aye ſuppoſed to return into 5 er pA 
paſſing over to the barren claſs, ſhould ſtop and — 3 ſed by the 
the Financiers. Now, by adding to this deſtraftion WOO 
-arbitrary ſpoliative taille impoſed on the buſbsndman, * 3 Se 
how rapid the deſtructive progreſs of ſuch irregular mpoſiti 
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SECTION VII. 


The Oxrxconomicai Tait ef 
in its Depredations relatively to the 


| Tmpoſ,. 
{ Ste TIE, NO VL] 


HE impoſt is a portion of our property, 
which has ever been, and ever will 
remain, appropriated and engaged to ſecure 
to us the peaceable enjoyment of the reſt. 


II is, indeed, poſſible that a nation ſhould 
pay no tribute to its government ; but it muſt 
then pay a tribute to its neighbours, by a 
political dependance upon them. 


Sven of our lands as are noble, and were 


formerly falique lands, boaſt an immemorial 


immunity from impoſts. However, tho' mili- 
tary ſervice, to which the poſſeſſion of them 
obliged their owners, ſo far from being con- 
ſidered as a burthen, was deemed an honour ; ; 
it en aſter all, a ſubvention: and the poſ- 


leflors 
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ſeſſors of thoſe lands, whoſe fancied im- 
munity ſound policy will ever reſpect, are 
by birth, what, in other countries, men are 
aukwardly deſigned by the red collar; I 


mean, ſubjects * to the e of che 
public. 


In a word, the impoſt 1 is a debt by the lay 
of nature, that is to ſay, by the law of 
God and man, provided we give the word 
impoſt its true meaning, and underſtand by 
it ſecurity and relief, and by no means ns general 
oppreſſion. 


I is to no purpoſe to object, that it is doing 
nothing, merely to indicate the point where 
words change their meaning, ſince all earthly 
diſputes ariſe merely from the contrary ſigni- 
fications annexed to the ſame expreſſions. Be- 
ſides, I might eaſily and with truth anſwer, that 
hiſtory affords very few, if any, examples of 
any tribute having ever occaſioned any con- 
fiderable murmurs, when the people them- 
ſelves were charged with the collecting of it, 
and were permitted to bring the produce of it 
directly to the ſovereign - but we have here a 


much 
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much ſurer guide than experience itſelf; for 
the table will direct our enquiries on this head, 
even better than it has done on any of the 
preceeding. Let us firſt ſpeak of the col- 
lection of the impoſt; we ſhall afterwards 
ſpeak of its diſtribution. 5 | 


A WELL regulated impoſt, that is to ſay, 
an impoſt which does not degenerate into 
Holiation by a bad method of laying it on, is 
to be conſidered as a portion of the net pro- 
duce of the lands of a landed nation. Other- 
wiſe, it would have no proportional rule, either 
with itſelf, or with the ſaid net produce, or 
with the condition of the ſubjects liable to 
pay it; it might inſenſibly ruin every thing, 
even before thoſe, who laid it on, dreamed 
of any miſchief. | 


Tars tribute, therefore; called impoſt, 
ſhould bear, intirely and directly, on the in- 
come, that is, on the annual and well known 
net produce of the land; and not on the far- 
mer's advances, nor on the labouring people, 
nor on the ſale of commodities; for in theſe 
laſt caſes it would prove utterly deſtructive. 

| N Mr = 


— — — —— — _ — 
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IT has been already demonſtrated, by the 
aberrationsof the table belonging to the ſecond 
and third ſections of the ſecond part, that, 
when it bears on the farmer's advances, it, 
from an impoſt, becomes a ſpoliation, that 
would infallibly put a ſtop to reproduction; 
impoveriſh the lands; ruin the farmers, the 
land-owners, and the ſtate, 


LAfp upon the working part of the nation, 
and on the ſale of commodities, it becomes 
arbitrary ; the expences of levying it amount 


to more than the thing itſelf, and recoil with- 


out meaſure upon the annual incomes of the 
land, to the loſs of the ſtate, and of indivi- 


duals. But we muſt here diſtinguiſh between 


impoſition and impoſt. [The impoſition would 
become treble the impoſt, 'and would bear 
heavy even upon the impoſt itſelf; for in all 
the expences of the ſtate, the taxes laid upon 
commodities would be paid by the impoſt. 
Thus, then, would the impoſt become bei- 
ful and deſtruclive. 


Axv FIT upon the wa part of 
the nation, who live upon their wages, is 
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no better, ſtrictly ſpeaking, than an impoſt 
upon labour paid by thoſe who employ 
the labourers; as an impoſt upon horſes 
made uſe of in tillage, is no better than 


an impoſt on the very expences of cultis 
vation. 


Tube any land upon men, * not 
on the net produce of the land; would bear 
upon the very expences requiſite to carry on 
the different branches of manufactures and 
agriculture, would doubly affect the ſaid net 
produce, and quickly annihilate the impoſt 
itſelf. We are to conſider this impoſt in the 
ſame light with taxes upon commodities; 
which likewiſe affect the net produce of land, 
the impoſt, and the expences of cultivation; 
and the levying of which cannot fail of 
being attended with immenſe expences in a 
great ſtate. 


 PeTTY maritime ſtates; however, which 
have nothing but their trade to depend upon 
are obliged to have recourſe to this kind of 
impoſt, though in a leſs onerous form. Great 
ſtates, too, muſt make uſe of it, when their 

N 2 agri⸗ 
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agriculture is ſo decayed, that the net produce 
of their lands can no longer afford a buſt 
cient impoſt. | 


Bur then, ſuch a reſource in ſuch ſtates, 
| is no better than a ſurcharge, which obliges 
the common people to live poorer than they 
otherwiſe would, ſtops labour, extinguiſhes 
reproduction, and completes the ruin of both 
ſovereign and ſubject. 


IT has been often propoſed, that the impoſt 
ſhould be, like the tithe, levied in kind, by 
taking a certain part of the crop, or groſs 
produce of the land; but it would then 
bear no certain proportion to the net produce; 
the poorer the land, and the poorer the crop, 
the more unjuſt and burthenſome would ſuch 
an impoſt be. 


Lr us now proceed to the diſtribution of 

the impoſt, and the eſtimation of its amount, 
being the points, to illuſtrate which I con- 
ſtructed the Table at the head of this ſection. 
I have, no doubt, grounded this Table, on a 
mere hypotheſis ; but the realization of this 


hypotheſis is ever to be dreaded, ever to be 
f avoided. 


I s8UP=- 
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I surroszE a kingdom, in which the im- 
poſt is, in an arbitrary manner, laid chiefly 
upon farmers, on labouring people, on mer- 
chandize, eſpecially thoſe of the remote pro- 
vinces; that is to ſay, in which it bears, di- 

rectly and indirectly, on the advances of cul- 
_ tivation. Let the amount, aſſumed for baſis, 
be ten millions ſterling, ordinary impoſt, half 
immediately laid upon the land, and the 
other half upon goods. I ſuppoſe, on the 
other -hand, that the charges of levying it 


amount to as much r more. 


* the immediate net e of the 
Sik of this nation would, in proceſs of time, 
amount to no more, to judge of it by a ſeru- 
tiny into the tax of one tenth on the pro- 
ductive funds, and into the total produce, 
than about twenty millions ſterling, includ- 
ing tithes and other eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
nay, and the very impoſt payable by theſe 
revenues; a diſmal produce for ſo large and 
ſo fertile a kingdom, and fo laborious and 
numerous a People. | 7 * 


As, in general, great evils attend ca- 
pa errors in the adminiſtration of the 
Ny. | finances, 
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finances, we muſt like wiſe ſuppoſe; that in 
this country the taille is arbitrarily im- 
poſed upon the huſbandman; that the ex- 
portation of corn is forbid; that the pro- 
duction is limited to the conſumption of 
the nation; that half the lands lie fallow; 
that the planting of vines in places fit for 
them, is prohibited; that wines are over- 
burthened with ruinous impoſitions; that 
the domeſtic trade of corn is ſubjected: to 
an arbitrary police; that even the tranſpor- 
tation of it from one province to another, is 
liable to perpetual interruptions; and that 
_ _ nas; of ee is ee 

mY ants of ſack a | ſhlep'6 "dv; 
e meaſures, the ill adminiſtred im- 
poſt mult fall heavy on the huſbandman's 
advances; to the prejudice of reproduction; 
which would then, of courſe, decay from 
year to year. The huſbandman's children 
would abandon the country; the extraordina- 
ry weight of the impoſt, on the natural price 
of commodities, and on workmen's' wages, 
would raiſe both one third on the proprietary 


claſs, 


45 | 
7% 
aa. 
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claſs, ſo as to reduce their twenty millions 
ſterling, in point of real value, to leſs than 
thirteen millions and a half; and prove of 
equal prejudice to foreign commerce, and 


the employment of the ves remaining in 
circulation, © | 


Ax impoſt upon wages and n 
cannot fail being attended with a heavy 
expence of adminiſtration and collection. 
Beſides weakening circulation, and reſtraining 
commerce, it raiſes the price of wages and 
commodities to the amount of the whole 
produce of the impoſt; that is to ſay, if an 
impoſt on conſumption brings in 1, 2 50, oo0l. 
and coſts an equal ſum to levy it, the goods, 
upon which it is raiſed, muſt coſt the con- 

ſumers 2, 500, ooo. more than they other- 
wiſe would do. Now, as the general maſs 
of the impoſt muſt be expended, the impoſt 
itſelf muſt likewiſe immediately loſe one 
third,. fince it pays for. every thing one third, 
or even more, than it would do without 

that impoſt, which it really pays itſelf to 
the collectors and managers of it; ſo that 
from 10,000,000/. it is reduced to about 
6,790,000. 


N 4 LET 
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LET: us now ſuppoſe, that there are, 
in the ſtate, general farms let out, for ex- 
ample, at 5, ooo, ooo. and the levying of 
8. 0, o. (including the general farmer's 
profits) coſts 1 o, ooo, ooo]. Let us then ex- 
amine this formidable, and, in the general opi- 
nion, ſo important operation of farming, by 
the foregoing reduction; it will appear that 
this impoſt of 3m, ooo, oool. immediately leſſens 
the public revenue of the ſtate by 3, 300, oool. 
How ſo? Becauſe this operation draws after 
it the 10, ooo, ooo J. charges of perception, 
and thoſe 10,000,000 J. form a baſtard ad- 
dition to the venal value of commodities. 
Now, as the exchequer is the great ſteward 
and caterer of the ſtate, it pays the 3, 300, oool. 
above-mentioned, for the ſhare of theſe 
10,000,000/, Hence it follows, that this is 
no better than taking with one hand, to 
give with the other; that this admired farm 
of 5, ooo, ooo J. ſinks in real value to 
156 50, ooo J. and nevertheleſs coſts thoſe who 
contribute to it 10,000,000 "5 extraordinary, 
in charges of adminiſtration and perception, 
and in profits to the Per el againſt 
the king. 


Bur 
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Bor a ſtill worſe effect of this fatal me- 

thod would be, as the Table demonſtrates, 
that of hindering annually the reproduction 
of more than 6,700,000). for the ſake of an 
impoſt, that would fink to 1, 650, ooo I. and 
which it would be an eaſy matter to raiſe 
otherwiſe, tho it amounted to the 5;, ooo, oool. 
promiſed by the farms, ſo as to ſave the na- 
tion upwards of 10, ooo, ooo J. in the ex- 
pences of perception, beſides the above 


6,700,000 l. annually deſtroyed by 2 me» 
thod of —_— | 6 


Sven is the unavoidable miſchief of "A 
poſts upon goods, not to ſpeak of the 
enormous prejudice they do to commerce. 
Thus, then, it appears, that this kind of 
impoſt does not deſerve the name of impoſt ; 
it is no better than a depredation, which 


ruins the ſubject, without doing any ſervice 
to the ſovereign, 


Trrs deceitful and deſtructive impoſt 
would, beſides, give a falſe idea of the annual 
net produce of the lands, and other riches 
of the kingdom. On the one hand, people 

; : would 
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would be apt to make this net produce 
amount to about 20, ooo, ooo J. never ſo 
much as dreaming that both it, and the 
Whole of the impoſt, reduced to their real 
value, would form, in the whole, but about 
20, 000, ooo. On the other hand, they would 
make the impoſt amount to 20,000,000 /. 
Which, in the whole, would lock like a 
total net produce of 40, ooo, ooo l. but, 
in ſpite af this confuſion, it muſt clear- 
ly appear, that the land-owner's income 
of 20, ooo, ooo J. and the total impoſt of 
20, ooo, ooo J. which, in appearance, form 
a net produce of 40, ooo, ooo J. form, in fact, 
but a net produce of 20, ooo, ooo l. and that 
the ſurpluſage of 20, 000, 000 J. conſiſting 
entirely of baſtard impoſts, and baſtard 
charges, is no better than an excreſſence 
of barren and burthenſome expences. By 
adding to this proſpect, the loſſes cauſed by 
the detention of money in the coffers of 
ſaving people, and in the uſurpous trade of 
the financiers, it will appear, that all. alto- 
gether, every year, . radically lefſen the net 
produce by about 27,500,000 J. fo as to re- 
duce the advances of the huſbandman, the 

net 
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net produce of real eſtates, the value of 
lands, the labour of the hands employed in 
manufactures, and the impoſt itſelf; not to 
mention the progreſſive decay which ſpo- 
liation draws after it, occaſioned” by that 
part of the arbitrary impoſt laid upon the 
farmers, which, added to the want of a 
market, cauſes lands to fall into petty n 
or lie m men * 


| 2T wr: was once the caſe, and when it 
was, the expences of cultivation produced 
no more, including the impoſt, than 20 
or 25 per cent. and that they produced fo 
much, was owing to the great cultivation, 
which ſtill exiſted in one fourth of the 
kingdom. We do not calculate in what 
number of years this degradation muſt hap- 
pen, becauſe the different deſtructive cauſes, 
of which we have ſpoken, may contribute to 
it more or leſs, as they act jointly or ſepa- 
rately, We ſet out at a point of degradation, 
which we are well acquainted with. Con- 
ſult the article Coxx, in the Encyclopedia, 
where you will find in what manner a na- 
tion Ware loſe. annually. four fifths of the net 
produce 
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produce of its huſbandry. Thus the general 


mals of riches, which, while agriculture flou- 


riſhed in the nation, might amount to 4,000 
or 4,500 millions, would appear reduced to 
900 * 1,000 matong, 


Tas eee. of this 3 is re- 
ferred to the year 1 690, or thereabouts, It 
would be an eaſy matter, by purſuing the ſame 
order of declenſion, to calculate how long it 
may ſtill hold; but arithmetical truths of this 


kind are too deciſive, and too harſh to let us 


puſh. our enquiries. fo far. We ſhall not, 
therefore, follow the rapid progreſs of this 
declenſion; 1 it may be eaſily gueſſed by the 


expoſition we have given of it in the Table, 


and as eaſily 11 before it nr ruins 
the Kate, A | oY 


Ir is very Maite to be thus ge to 
deſcend from ideas of infinity, and give up 
the flattering ſu poſitions of the inexhauſtible 
reſources of a great kingdom, eſpecially at 
a time, when a greedy or ambitious heart ſe- 


conded, in this reſpect, the illuſions of the 


mind; but it is ſtill more mortifying to be 
undeceived by real facts, and ſee oneſelf, at 


the 
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the end of a long courſe of falſe economy, 
and ſecret depredations, after half an age of 
miſtaken parſimony, during which, men of 
the greateſt fortunes were reproached with 
an expenſiveneſs, that men of middling 
fortunes might formerly have allowed them- 
ſelves; during which a ſpirit of plunder pre- 
vailed every where, becauſe a ſpirit of taxing 
ſpared nothing; it is much more mortifying, 
I ſay, to find one's ſelf, all at once, in a ſtate 
of - abſolute - exhauſtion, as if heaven and 
earth were hardened into braſs, and all in 
conſequence ' of a fingle miſtake, but that 
indeed a fundamental miſtake, from which 
all the reſt naturally follow. A great king- 
dom, like: Anteus, in the Table, muſt fall 
into agonies, as ſoon as its communication 
with the earth is cut off. It is from the 
earth alone, that ſuch a kingdom can draw 


all its forces, and it is upon the 2 alone, 
that it can recover them. | 


Tx author of the Detail of France, un- 
der Lewis XIV. printed in 1699, refers, as 
we have already ſaid, the beginning of the 
declenſion of the kingdom to the year 1660. 

99 He 
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He examines the progreſs of it to the time 
he publiſhed his work, and demonſtrates, 
that the net produce of our lands, which in 
1650 amounted to 35, ooo, ooo. (equal to 
70,000,000). of our money at this day) had 
ſunk one half by the year 1699. He takes 
notice, that it is not to the quantity of the 
impoſt, but to the bad choice of objects it was 
laid on, and to the diſorders which then at- 
tended the levying it, that this enormous de- 
gradation muſt be attributed. We are to judge 
of the further progreſs of this diminution by 
the continuation of the ſame kind of admini- 
ſtration. The impoſition, at length, became ſo 
exorbitant, that under Leis XIV. it amount- 
ed to upwards of 37,500,000 /.* which 
brought into the king's coffers but 1 2, 500, oool. 
ſo that the contributors were annually rob- 
bed of 25, ooo, ooo l. the reproduction of 
1o, ooo, ooo J. of which was, beſides, every 
year, irretrievably loſt. Theſe diſorders, 
likewiſe, annually preyed upon the ſtock of 
national riches to the ſame amount; and, in- 
cluding the annual deſtruction occaſioned by 

„At 


Memoirs for the general hiſtory of the finances, by 
Monſieur Deon de Beaumont. 
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the arbitrary taille laid upon the farmers, the 
whole formed an annual depredation of more 
than 1 5, ooo, ooo. Thus, then, the depreda- 
tion amounted every three years to about 
50,000,000. (nearly equal to 100, oo0, 004. 
of our money at this day.) This ruinous 
impoſition, which bore heavy on the ex- 
pence of the impoſt itſelf, reduced it, in 
point of real value, to about 8, 500, oo0 /. 
and, after all, I mean nothing here, but what, 
in matters of finance, is called groſs impoſt; 
that is, ſuch impoſt as has not yet ſuffered by 
paſſing through the hands -of the receivers 
and treaſurers;. who may be compared to 
ſo many uſeleſs inns, where the public mo- 
ney pays dearly for its reception. Accord- 
ingly, it has been obſerved, that both prince 
and people may be greatly enriched, even 
in fo ſhort a time as a month, by a bet- 
ter adminiſtration, that would aboliſh ſo rui- 
nous an impoſition, revive the exportation of 
corn, wine, wool, linnen, Cc. But the man, 
who ſhould dare undertake ſuch a refor- 
mation at a time when all right notions con- 
cerning the cxconomical government of an 
extentive kingdom were loſt, would have 

been 
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been accuſed of an attempt to overthrow the 
ee of the whole edifice. . 


_ HavinG ok diſcovered the ſource of 
the evil, calculated the progreſs of it, and 
demonſtrated the Table, it may now, per- 
haps, be time to point out the remedy. 


Ir appears, in general, that the impoſt 
ſhould be levied directly on the net produce 
of the earth, ſince, in whatever manner it is 
levied. in a kingdom which draws its riches 
from its territory, it is always ultimately paid 
by the land. Thus, then, the ſimpleſt 
and moſt regular form of impoſition, the 
moſt profitable to the ſovereign, and leaſt 
burthenſome to the ſubject, is that which is 
immediately, and with due proportion, laid 
at the ſource of the e renaſcent 
riches. 


We are told, that a flouriſhing 9 1 
though burthened with ſubſidies on a great 
number of commodities, and confined to a 
territory of no great extent, has, neyerthe- 
leſs, found means to confirm her power, and 

ſecure 


- ; 
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ſecure its proſperity, by exempting the 
plough from every kind of burthen. The 
farmers pay no impoſt : the land-owners 


who do are liable, no doubt, in time of war, 


to tranſitory ſubventions, which, during the 


ſtorm, may oblige them to leſſen their ex- 


pences; but, then, huſbandry goes on as 
uſual, and the ſale and venal value of the 
immediate fruits of the eatth are held up 
by the freedom of exportation. Agri- 
culture, and the multiplication of cattle, 
ſuffer nothing by the longeſt, and moſt 
expenſive wars. The land-owners find 


their lands, at the return of peace, well 


cultivated, and in good heart; and their 
rents as good, and as well paid, as ever. 


By this we may eaſily judge of the differ- 
ence between an exorbitant impoſt, and a 


ſpoliative impoſt; for, according to the form 


of laying it on, an impoſt may be ſpoliative 
without being exorbitant, and exorbitant 
without being ſpoliative. This appears in 
the caſe of England, which, inexhauſtible 
in conſequence of her ever renaſcent riches, 

is thereby enabled to maintain the moſt ob- 


Q __.. nate 
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No] fiinate wars by ſea and land, without the 
eaſt loſs or. diminution of her forces. 


r appears, Wade by what we can 
gather concerning the public revenues of this 
nation, that however wiſe and patriotic her 
government may be, they are very far from 
proceeding on this occaſion upon true and 
ſimple principles. Accordingly, we ſee her 
over head and ears in debt: but then her at- 
tention to avoid ſpoliative or deſtructive taxes, 
and never farm her revenues“, ſecures her 
| from fundamental ruin, norwiiſianditys the 
|. | great abuſe ſhe makes of her ſtrength, and 
the miſtakes inſeparable from exorbitant de- 
| ſigns, and too diftant enterpriſes. 


Donsr I now, after pointing out what 

1 is to be avoided, ſay what is to be done, 

| it would, with whatever juſtneſs combined, 

| be ſufficient matter for a ſeparate work, being 
the reſult of an infinite number of FO, 
and compariſons, - 


1 3 


* am informed, that, by an ancient law, the bare pro- 


| poſal of a farm or monopoly is felony in England, and 
v - puniſhable with death. 
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IT is no eaſy matter to - adjuſt à ta 
upon lands, ſince they are to be rated, not 
only according to what the ſce of them is 
worth, but likewiſe according to their rela- 
tive value. Middling lands, near a good mar- 
ket, are often worth more than the beſt at a 
diſtance from one, ſince the venal value is 
every thing. Now, from market to market, | 
we, at laſt, reach the interior markets, ma- 
ritime commerce, the open ſeas, Cc. It is 
thus that all the branches of ceconomical 
harmony correſpond with, and depend upon, 
cach other. 


THE difference, which 2 modes 
of culture occaſion in the produce of the 
earth, is ſufficiently manifeſt from the fore- 
going pages; and likewiſe, that there is 
a mode of culture made uſe of in certain 
exhauſted nations, which ſcarcely yields any 
produce. It likewiſe appears, that it is not 
enough to teach, and to recommend a bet- 
ter kind of culture, conſidering the heavy | 
charges requiſite to eſtabliſh it. No, the hands 
of the huſbandman muſt be ſtrengthened ; it 
is only the ſtrength of them, that can make 
the earth yield her produce, as it is this 

O - | pro- 


people of the notion, that, to ruin themſelves, 
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produce, that can ſupply the exchequer. The 


exchequer, however, as the lungs of a po- 
litical body, ſhould never ſtand ſtill, but be 
continually drawing in, and throwing out 


riches. But how can riches be drawn from 


products which never exiſt ? 


From all this it follows, that the ca- 
daſters &, repreſented elſewhere, as an almoſt 
indiſpenſable baſis of regeneration, afford, 
conſidering the injuſtice and abſurdity of the 
arbitrary perſonal tax upon the huſbandman, 
a very unequal and burthenſome form of 
repartition, which makes no allowances for 
great calamities equally unforeſeen, and un- 
avoidable. We muſt, therefore, think of 
ſome more juſt, more ſimple, more paternal 
plan, and find out ſome method of winding 
up the machine, ſo as to make it go of itſelf 
with little or no expence; and likewiſe make 
the revenues of the prince conſtantly keep 
pace with thoſe of the people, in order to bind 
and unite for ever, what ought never to have 
been ſeparated. We muſt endeavour to cure 


and 
Regiſters, containing an account of the nature and value 


| of the lands of every diſtrict, 
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and waſte their patrimony, is the way to 
thrive, and to conquer. We are now... . 
But it is not yet time. One word more, 
and we might expect to ſee our works placed 
among thoſe called the reveries of a good 
ſubjet. We muſt uſe great gentleneſs in 
addrefling nations frivolous enough to make 
a god of that idle ſcarecrow, called Ridicule, 
which, however; does infinite miſchief, ſince, 
as long as all the world is in the wrong, all 
the world is in the right, Tho I am thus 
ſuddenly ſtopt ſhort by the fear of being ri- 
diculed for being righteous over-much, I 
have often defied other kinds of ridicule. 
But this kind would render me. hereafter 
uſeleſs to my country. | 


G CON. 


[ OE 


CONCLUSION. 


Y recollecting fucceffively all the truths 
4 PF eſtabliſhed in the different applications 
of the Table, and referring them in this 


place to the article upon the impoſt, it * 
calily be ſeen, 


iſt, THAT every penny attending the 
perception of impoſts, is ſo much transferred. 
to the barren claſs; an enormous diſorder 
wb in the table ! 4 v2 


4; Wuar expences of the ſtate a are ruin- 
ous in their own nature; what likewiſe are 
a means of accelerating circulation; and 
what, in fine, are advantageous, by flowing 
almoſt entirely into the productive claſs. 


3d, IN what manner the bare miſappli- 
cation of uſeful expences may rendet them 
ruinous. For example, regular troops, main- 
tained with the produce of the nation, 
ſtrengthen the productive claſs ; whereas, ſent 
abroad, they become ruinous to her, though 
foreigners were to maintain them, merely in 
conſe- 
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- conſequence of her loſing the benefit of their 
conſumption. 


4th, THAT thoſe, who are always preach- 
ing up to their ſovereign a dry and barren 
economy, are unacquainted with the firſt 
principles of true political economy. The 
government of a nation, bleſſed with a fruit- 
ful and extenſive territory, ſhould conſume - 
a great deal, to make the country produce a 
great deal; but then the country muſt not 
be plundered, becauſe there can be no thief 
without a receiver, and there ſhould be no 
receivers to lock up any thing in a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, The ſtate, I fay, muſt conſume 
a great deal. But to conſume a great deal, 
it muſt have a great deal to conſume; and 
to have a great deal to conſume, the ſubjects 
muſt be rich; the lands muſt be in full 
production; the advances of agriculture and 
manufactures, the huſbandman and the ma- 
nufacturer themſelves, all kinds of commodi- 
ties, the markets, &c. muſt be entirely exempt 
from all burthens. The whole of the impoſt 
muſt fall upon the net produce of the earth; 
paſs directly without any round. abouts from 
9 + the 
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the purſes of the ſubject into the coffers of 
the ſovereign; and, in the diſburſement of it, 
from the coffers of the ſovereign, into the 
purſes of the ſubjects. But this is the grand 
ſtimbling-block in the way of all attempts 
to brin 8 about a nenen tis here * 


11911 


all cheir courage wy virtue, 


 Svcn, 1 was the project of Sully, 
which Henry IV. tired with ſeeing his pot 
empty, and all his doublets worn out at the 
elbows, laid before his council of finances. 
But they unanimouſly anſwered, that it was 
the project of a mad-man, who thought that 
the revenues of a great ſtate. were to be go- 
verned like thoſe of a private family; to 
which this prince, no leſs judicious than 
frank and open, immediately replied, that 
they, who were ſuch wiſe men, having ruined 
him, he had a mind to ſee if mad-men 1 
not make bim whole again. 


RE CA. 
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 RECAPITULA TION. 


T is, in a manner, impoſſible to give any 
abſtract of a work, that is in itſelf but 
an abſtract of demonſtrations and principles, 
which handled, as fully as they ought to be, 
would alone be ſufficient to fill volumes. 
All I can do, then, is to give a kind of index, 


that may juſt point out the principal ohject 


of every ſection of this development. 


Tur author, beg he exhibits his table, 
acquaints us with the object of it, ventures 
to invite the learned to apply themſelves, as 
to the performance of a duty incumbent on 
ſuch ſubjects, to the ſtudy of the ceconomical 
ſcience. He then warns us of the difficulties 


which attend his elements, and gives a pre- 


paratory ſketch of the ſimple manner of en- 
tering this career by the road which his 
table exhibits, 


NExT comes the explanation in two parts. 


The firſt, fub-divided into ſeven ſections, 
acquaints us with the nature of the table. 
The 


; 
\ 
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The ſecond, in an equal number of ſections, 


preſents us with the development and con- 
ſequences of it. 


FIRST PART. 


SECTION l. 


The OzconoMICAL 'TABLE confidered in its 
Conſtruction. 


HIS table is no more than a map 

of circulation, and takes in nothing 

but the land-owner's ſhare of the net pro- 
duce of the land, excluſive of tithes and 
impoſt, ariſing from a vigorous cultivation, 
that yields one hundred per cent. net on the 
annual advances. required by it, beſides ten 
cent. on theſe and the primitive advances. 
This ſhare of the land-owner is equally di- 
vided, and goes one half to the productive, 
and the other half to the manufacturing claſs. 


T uIs ſection gives the firſt explanation of 
this new kind of dialect, and aſcertains the 
natural and neceſſary produce of an acre of 
corn-land in a vigorous ſtate of culture, free 
and exempt from all manner of taxes, and 


rendered 
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rendered valuable by an advantageous foreign 
commerce, ſecuring their juſt venal value to 


the immediate fruits of the earth. 


SECTION II. 


The OxconoMicaL Tae  confidered * zts 
3 Progreſs. 


HE table is the fame 1 as in the 
OW d ſection. 


Fleur we ſee circulation going forward ; 
we ſee the diſtribution of money, which, 
though in itſelf no more than a conven- 
tional riches, is the indiſpenſable attendant 
of real riches; we ſee where every portion 
of real riches ſhould tend, and where it ſhould 
ſtop; where be conſumed, and where re- 
produced; and what are the advantageous 
effects of the mutual ebbing and flowing of 
the productive and barren claſſes one into 
the other, which in reality doubles riches, 
and in appearance trebles the effects of them, 
by means of an extenſive, N and equal 
circulation. 


SECTION 


= a . » 
—— — . —— K — 
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skcrion III. 


The OEgconNoMICAL TABLE conſidered re- 
lati vely to Populouſneſs. 


O Ps as yet in the table. The 
Author eſtabliſhes, in the ſimple lan- 
guage of calculation, the true principles of 


population, a population ſecured to the ſtate 
by the ſtrongeſt of all ties, the ties of 


_ ſubſiſtence. He here pretty nearly points out, 


what muſt be the relative number of adults 


to the other inhabitants in an agricole ſtate ; 
what portion of theſe adults may be diſpoſed 
of, and applied to ſuch employments as are 


not of abſolute neceſſity ; likewiſe, what por- 


tion is indiſpenſably tied down to the different. 


purpoſes of production and manufacture. 
Hence flows the grand and genuine principle 


of population, namely, that a ſtate, which 


would encreaſe the number of its ſubjects, 
can do it only in proportion as it increaſes 
the quantity of its riches. This demon- 
ſtration, afforded by a bare ſurvey of the 
Table, which proves that riches can ſpring 
from nothing but production, brings back 
population to its radical principle, agr. cultures 

SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 
The OzconoMICAL T ABLE conſidered rela- 


tively to the Amount of the Impoſt and 
Tithes. | 


ERE the Table attains its full growth, 2 
. A. by the addition of one half, and of one 
quarter of what the land- owner's ſhare of 
the net produce of the land amounts to; the 
firſt appropriated to pay the king his tribute, 
and the ſecond to pay the church her tithes. 
'This is the only alteration in the Table, for - 
the whole amount of theſe three portions of 

the income combined together is here ſup- 
: poſed to circulate in the ſame order with the. 
rent alone in the preceeding Tables. 


Isk out by ſhewing, that theſe con- 
tributions, ſo profitable both to the ſovereign 
and the ſubject, are, yet, no way exorbi- 
tant, and that the proprietary, and every 
other claſs, would be extremely happy, 
that things were eſtabliſned upon this foot- 
ng. 


SECTION 
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SECTION V. 


The Oxconomicar TABLE confidered rela- 
truely to the National Caſh. 


HIS is a repetition of the preceeding 
Table. This ſection is intended to 

direct our ideas concerning money, in which 
all the riches of a ſtate is, by vulgar opinion, 
made to conſiſt; and demonſtrates, that, as 
it is impoſlible to eftabliſh any fixed notion 
on this head, it is equally uſeleſs to inveſti- 
gate the quantity of money in a nation, 


ſince it muſt ever be in proportion to the 


annual net produce of her lands; and that 
all the money beſides, hoarded up by avarice, 
1s rather an incumbrance than an advantage 
to the ſtate. The circulating caſh of a na- 


tion can only be in proportion to the amount 


of her other riches. 


SECTION VI. 


Me Otconomicar TABLE conſidered in the 


Eſtimation of the Produce, and of the capi- 
175 Stock of every Kind of Riches. 


HE Table is ſtill the ſame. The efti- 
mate contained in this ſection is no- 
thing leſs than ideal, ſince the main aſſertions 


of 
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of it are built upon inconteſtable principles 
already eſtabliſhed. Nor are the moveable 
riches rated too high in proportion to the net 
produce of the lands, comparatively at leaſt 
with what we every day experience this way. 
Beſides it is always of ſervice to be able to 
make an eftimate of one's condition. This 
valuation was moreover neceſſary to point 
out the real rank and dignity of money, an 
object ſo enormouſly magnified in the ima- 
ginations of moſt people. 


SECTION VII, 

The Oxconomicar TABLE conſidered in the 
Conditions neceſſary to the free Play and 
Proſperity of the political Machine. 


HE preceeding Table is here again re- 
1 peated. This is a kind of recapitu- 
lation of the conditions neceſſary to a free, 
full, and perfect circulation, ſuch as is 
cauſed by a vigorous and plentiful produc- 
tion; and a caution againſt all the falſe mea- 
ſures that may obſtruct it. I cannot too 
earneſtly recommend a careful peruſal of 
this kind of repertory, which takes in a 
great 
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great many objects, and omits few of thoſe 
which belong to this ſo extenſive and prac- 
tical a ſcience. 


SECOND PART. 


FTER letting the reader into the na- 
ture of the Table, in the preceeding 
part, we preſent him with the development 
of it in the ſecond part, by exhibiting the 
conſequences of any diſorder that * creep 


into it. 


SECTION I. 


We OtconoMicar TABLE conſidered in its 
private Depredations, Exceſs of Luxury, Cc. 


HE Table is here preſented in its firſt 

diſorder, proceeding from a'diſtribution 
of one fixth more of the annual net produce 
to the barren than to the productive claſs. 
The failure occaſioned thereby very naturally 
appears at the bottom of the Table, by tol- 
lowing the rules laid down for that purpoſe. 


| In this ſection, after taking a curſory view 
of ſome of the principal cauſes of the ballance 
| of 
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of the table inclining to the barren claſs ; we 
aſcertain in what conſiſts the proſperity of 
a landed nation; we anſwer ſome ſpecious 
arguments in favour of petty cultivation ; and 
return to the ſupport of our concluſive de- 


maonſtrations, that great advances - are re- 


pet to ſecure every * of rural al profit, 


The Oxconomicar TABLE confidered rela- 
lively to 4 State of Spoliation. 


HE Table bert appears in the tate of 

fifty livres diminution on one thouſand: 

and fifty, conſidered as the capital of the an- 
nual advances oy the productive clals. 


Ta ur detail . the denrodatione: fits out 
with the firſt objects that occur, the effects of 
| Which are not abſolutely capital and peremp- 
tory. © Here is ſhewn, how the manners and 
cuſtoms of a nation affect it in its phyſical 
capacity. After which, as we go on, we treat 
of thoſe devaſtations which go to the quick, 
and which in a few years wear away to no- 
thing all the riches of a ſtate. This is what 
we call ſpoliation, that is to ſay, the deſtruc- 
tion of the advances neceſlary to cultivate the 

"<P '. _ earl 
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earth to advantage. We here ſuppoſe, that 
the ſpoliation takes annually fifty livres from 
the farmer's annual advances of one thou- 
ſand and fifty livres; we ſhew, what the 
deficiency. is the firſt year; the rapidity of its 
progreſs; and how quickly it muſt end in 
an abſolute and entire devaſtation ; for ſuch 
is the unavoidable conſequence of it. This 
ſpeculation, at length, ſhews us, how agricul- 
ture declines to ſuch a pitch, as to yield no 
longer above twenty per cent net on the 
advances of cultivation, inſtead of one hun- 
dred per cent. which. it yielded, at firſt, in 
its natural ſtate of proſperity. 


szerlon In. 


The OxconomicaL TazLs, in 555 the 


Decay of Huſbandry, and the ſad Effects there- 
of relati vely to Feen "oy e F 


| K here exhibit the table in that Shs 
ol net produce, which we have been 
juſt ſpeaking of, that is to ſay, yielding no 
more than oy: per cent. of the annual 
Asen. *. 


WI 7 in the explanation, the 
ouploquetices of ſuch a decay, and bring back 
Bk the 
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the Nate of population to its true principles, 
namely, its proportion with the earnings, 
profits, and ſalaries of the ſeveral branches 
of the ſtate. We likewiſe curſorily examine, 
in what conſiſts a ſtrong and numerous 
defence; armies being nothing elſe than a 
diſpoſeable or ſupernumerary portion of the 
inhabitants, whoſe ſtrength and maintenance 
are ſubject to the ſame rules with the 
ſtrength and maintenance of the other por- 
tions. We here alſo point out the uſeful 
way of employing the ſupernumerary hands 
in public works, the expence of which proves 
advantaggous to the nation, in regard to her 
commerce, her commodities, &c. and ought 
to fall to the ſhare of the ſeveral provinces, 
in proportion to their contributions, and be 
directed by them ſeverally, as parties princi- 
pally concerned, though in conformity with 


the general views and deciſions of * go- 
vernment. 


| SgcTION IV. 

The Oxconomical TABLE confidered in its 
Diſorders relatively to Money. 

HE foregoing Table ftill lies be- 
fore us, 


Ws 
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Wr here put the reader in mind, that 


money is but an intermediate pledge be- 
tween buyers and ſellers; and that the 
money in a landed nation can ſcarcely ex- 
ceed the annual net produce of her lands ; 
that money cannot indemnify for any de- 
ficiency in the ſucceſſive renewals. of riches; 
that the ſcraping together of money ſhould 
not be the object of a nation's paſſion ; that 
money can never be ſcarce in a well culti- 
vated kingdom ; that when a nation ceaſes 
to have any produce, it is impoſſible ſhe 
ſhould retain her money. | 


SECTION V. 


The Oxconomicar TABLE conſidered in its 
Diforders relatively to the Police, 


HE fame Table Nil lies fx Hh 
us. 


Wr here conſider the moral cauſes of the 
decay of the Table ; we particularly dwell 
upon the miſchiefs proceeding fram prohibi- 
tions too commonly conſidered as the effects 
of a ſound police, | 


SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 


The OrcovoMICAL TABLE confidered in its 
Depredations relatively to Commerce. 


HE Table till continues on the footing 
of twenty per cent. net produce upon 
the annual advances, 


DeF1n1T1ion of commerce; its effects; 
its advantages when free from errors. Sketch 
of the illufions in commercial matters of a 
great prince, and a great miniſter. The works 
of the manufacturer no ſource of riches. 
The profits of maſter manufacturers, and 
merchants, often no better than burthens 
with reſpect to the nation. That importation 
of wrought commodities, which favours the 
exportation of unwrought commadities, very 
| advantageous to a landed nation. 


SECTION VII. 


The Oxgconomicar, TABLE confidered in its 
Na ons relatively to the aal. 


ERE the Table aſſumes a new aſpect, 
being conſtructed on the footing of 

a real net produce of four hundred livres, and 
a burthenſome impoſition to the amount of 
four hundred livres more, too often taken tor 
net 
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net produce, both forming a total of eight 
hundred livres, of which two hundred livres, 
half of the real net produce, paſs over to the 
productive claſs, and fix hundred livres, viz. 
the remaining two hundred of the real net 
produce, and the other four hundred, con- 
fiſting of baſtard impoſts, and burthenſome 
impoſitions, paſs over to the claſs of barren 
expences. 


Tuis diſorder ariſes from the quality and 
ſpecies of the impoſition. This is made out 
in the laſt ſection. A reaſonable impoſt 
ought to be conſidered as a portion of the 
net produce of the land taken from it with- 
out any manner of expence or depredation. 
Tribute can come from nothing but the 
faid net produce. Devaſtation of a ſtate, in 
which * impoſt ſhould be arbitrarily laid 
upon the huſbandman, the manufacturer, 
proviſions, or merchandize. How the impoſt 
preys upon itſelf, and loſes, by encreaſing 
the price of every thing it is iſſued to pur- 
chaſe, double of what it gains by the encreafe 
of its receipts. How the impoſitions, that is 
to fay, the charges of collecting the impaſt, 
double the above diſadvantage, fo as entirely 
to abſorb itſelf. How, in conſequence of theſe 

wa 


two errors, the revenues of the ſtate, and thoſe 
of the land- owners, come to have but an 
empty amount, and a fictitious value, the two 
parts of which, in fact, run into each other, 
and form, in reality, but one poor heap of 
ruins, comparatively with what might be ex- 
peed in an extenſive and fertile kingdom. 


HRE the friend of mankind finiſhes his 
career ; here he takes his leave of the ſervice 
in which he had dedicated himſelf to his 

rince, to his fellow- ſubjects, to mankind. 
His hairs begin to look grey; he has ſeen the 
meridian of lite, and the public ſhould not be 
made to bear the decline of it. In his firſt 
work, he gave a plan of paſtoral adminiſtra- 
tion; in the ſecond, he treated of the principles 
of organization, and the manner of: realizing 
its details as to the municipal part; in the 
third, in fine, he points out the qualities of 
riches, and the means of procuring them ; 
he frees the firſt notions from the prejudices, 
reduced into principles, with which ignorance 
and paſſion had ſurrounded and ſtifled them. 
This triple development forms a ſketch of 
the whole of political economy. Such was, 
ſuch ought to have been, the uſe of his voice; 
at leaft ſuch he intended it ſhould have been. 
He will deem himſelf happy, if his cotempo- 
raries or poſterity reap any advantage from 
his labours! Nay, he is happy in having 
undertaken them with that view. In his pro- 

a Te greſs 
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greſs he has oppoſed two authors, but not 


two men, for he knows them not; and if 
he did, it would be as a brother to their 
perſons, though an enemy to their principles. 
Were he to meet them, the rencounter could 
not be as warm, as was his firſt converſation 
with him who affirmed, that he had not hit 
upon one true principle of population. He 
withdrew, as people generally do from all 
diſputes, as much as ever of his own opinion; 
but he recovered of himſelf; he liſtened 
1 he ſtudied; and he has ſince had rea- 
on to thank himſelf for doing ſo. He did 
homage to truth, and from truth he has re- 
ceived ample returns for his homage. But 
had he found in the man, that oppoſed him, 
a tool of the finance, a compiler of oppreſſive 
ordonanees, he would never have quitted the 
field, till he had blaſted his opinions. This 
he is not afraid to ſay he has often done, 
and will be ever ready to do again on the 
firſt alarm. 5 FE 


Al to this he has finiſhed his career, 
his glaſs is run. Let the man, whom he has 
perſonally offended, ſtand up and accuſe 
him ; but if that man 1s not to be found, he 
hopes that all in general will condeſcend to 
receive his laſt adieus in the ſame manner 
they beſtowed their welcomes on his firſt 
appearance. 33 Rb 
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